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Fifty Years A-Growing 


by ROBERT LUCE 


school and college friends, found our- 

selves exchange editors on the Boston 
Globe. Our work had been varied and had 
included editing much copy. The use of blue 
pencil had shown us the wide need of instruc- 
tion in the technique of the writing art. Also 
we observed there was no class journal for 
writers. It occurred to us to start one. Hence 
THE WRITER. 


I was associated with Mr. Hills in its publi- 
cation for perhaps a year and a half, possibly 
somewhat longer. Continuing as an exchange 
editor, that work led me to my starting with 
a brother what we called a clipping bureau, 
which still flourishes. Its possibilities led to 
my leaving the Globe and also to my conveying 
to Mr. Hills my interest in THE WRITER. 
He continued its publication through many 
years, at last disposing of it that he might 
give all his time to the Globe, with which he 
had remained, and to the Somerville Journal, 
the name of which paper he made well known 
throughout the land by reason of his column 
of paragraphic humor. 


THE WRITER met a favorable reception. 
It was soon clear that there was a real field 
for such a publication. In view of the high 
death rate of periodicals, the fact that it has 
survived for half a century shows this of itself. 


Nifty years ago William H. Hills and I, 


Naturally, survival gratifies one who shared in 
creation. 

A golden anniversary calls for retrospection. 
When THE WRITER was born, the usual edi- 
tion of the Daily Globe had four pages. When 
in the early evening we of the copy desk were 
told there were to be six pages, we knew we 
had a hard night’s work before us. The Sun- 
day paper had sixteen pages. Now much 
larger papers are the rule in places one twen- 
tieth the size of Greater Boston. The Sunday 
papers have become so big as to be a test of 
strength, both mental and physical. Almost 
every field of human interest now has its class 
journal. The publication of books now taxes 
the shelves of the public libraries. 

On the other hand, there have been some 
diminutions of opportunity for writers. The 
special sections of the Sunday papers are sur- 
feiting no small part of the reading public, 
bringing a lessened demand for books that en- 
tertain and for monthlies of a general nature. 
Also, the radio has encroached on the time the 
people give to mere entertainment. Whether 
this has been offset by the flood of cheap 
periodicals may be debated. If arguing it, I 
should say that their effect like that of the im- 
aginative newspapers has been to increase the 
size of the reading public. 

By “imaginative” I mean the newspapers that 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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The Care and Feeding of Authors 


by EDWARD WEEKS 


ublishing is, by its very nature, a friendly 

calling. The relations between author 

and publisher are necessarily intricate: 
both parties to the contract are called upon for 
patience, for painstaking attention to detail, 
and for a team work which is only effective 
when both are moving in the same direction. 
Any editor knows that the care and feeding of 
his authors is of more importance than any 
single manuscript; he knows that an author is 
fed not only with royalty checks but with con- 
stant encouragement, with occasional criticism, 
and with stimulating ideas. 

You must not suppose that authors come 
whenever an editor calls. Good writers are 
rare birds. At the Atlantic office we receive 
an average of about three thousand full-length 
book manuscripts each year. How many of 
them do you suppose are good enough to print? 
Perhaps one in every hundred. In short, 
whenever an editor finds a good writer he must 
make friends with him and nourish him in 
every way possible. 

On my desk at Arlington Street is a black, 
loose-leaf notebook, and in that notebook are 
the plans for sixty or more books which are 
being written for me at this particular moment. 
Probably twenty-five of these books will come 
from the press before next Christmas. Obvi- 
ously, I must know all about them. In one 
column I keep the subject matter of each par- 
ticular book, and its tentative title; in another 
I write down the date when the author has 
promised the manuscript, then in a third and 
much larger column are random notes about 
each particular writer—whether he is a fast or 
a slow worker, whether he will need to have 
source books sent to him, the amount of money 
which we have paid to get the book started, 
and the kind of encouragement he may need 
before he brings it to a close. These domestic 
details are very important. Finally, at the end 
of my notebook there are a couple of pages in 
which I jot down the titles and ideas for books 
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for which I have not yet found the perfect 
author. This I call my Department of Last 
Resort. For well I know that in that state of 
exhaustion which follows the completion of 
any book manuscript, an author, as he casts 
about for something new to do, may be tempted 
to think that the time has come when he should 
write his autobiography. You remember the 
wag who said that when people write books 
about themselves they are apt to fall in one 
of two categories—autobiographies, or ought- 
not-to-biographies. Like a good Boy Scout, an 
editor must always be prepared. When an auth- 
or tells me that he has come to the end of his 
rope and that he will never write another book 
unless it be his autobiography, I turn to my 
Department of Last Resort—and talk rapidly. 

Now let me show you how this black book 
works. Ona Sunday evening in 1920 a supper 
party was being given on Beacon Hill for two 
young aviators. Both men were in their late 
twenties; they were devoted to each other: 
they were eager to leave civilization behind 
them and in some remote spot to build up a 
tiny literary community in which they could 
write as they pleased. Various seclusions had 
been suggested—but the island of Tahiti was 
their final choice. So this supper was to cele- 
brate their departure and to make sure that 
they took everything with them that they might 
need. 

In addition to travellers’ checks and type- 
writers, what they needed was ideas—ideas 
for short stories, for boys’ books, and for full- 
grown novels which might be centered in the 
South Seas. The host of that evening was Mr. 
Ellery Sedgwick, and in the course of the 
conversation, he wondered aloud why it was 
that the story of the most famous mutiny in 
the British Navy, the Mutiny on H. M. S. 
Bounty, had been neglected for so many years 
by the earlier writers to visit the Pacific. The 
Mutiny itself had taken place in the southern 
waters, and the mutineers had taken refuge, 
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at Tahiti, whence a few of the more desper- 
ate had pushed on to their hide-away on Pitcairn 
Island. The story must have been known 
to Robert Louis Stevenson, to Conrad, and to 
Loti, but no one of them had ever found time 
to do it justice. Thus the idea of writing a 
novel about the Bounty and her mutineers was 
part of the intellectual luggage that Nordhoff 
and Hall took with them to the South Seas. 

The first several years the men followed 
their individual bents. Hall contributed poems, 
essays, and short stories to the Atlantic M onth- 
ly. And Nordhoff, who had become a very suc- 
cessful deep-sea fisherman, was busying him- 
self with his books for boys. And then back 
about 1930, one of them found in the attic of 
his mind this project for a novel about the 
Mutiny. They decided to do it together: they 
rented for their headquarters the little room in 
which they had first lived when they came to 
the Island. Meantime, a call for assistance 
was sent to Boston. Mr. Sedgwick was in 
London in the spring of 1931, and in the Brit- 
ish Museum he found a skilled assistant ready 
to dig up material about the Bounty and her 
crew. From the British Admiralty were se- 
cured copies of the deck and rigging plans of 
the ship and, even more important, photostatic 
copies of every page of the reports of the court 
martial of the mutineers. Engravers’ collec- 
tions were searched for illustrations of Captain 
Bligh, and old booksellers were put on the 
trail of volumes about the British Navy in Nel- 
son’s time. A model of the Bounty, perfect in 
every detail was built. Item by item this ex- 
traordinary collection was packed and shipped 
to Boston, and then forwarded to the story 
tellers in the South Seas. 


Nordhoff and Hall filled three good-sized 
novels with the story of the Mutiny and its 
aftermath. Now the time has come for a fresh 
venture, and it is no secret that the firm of 
Nordhoff and Hall have completed their re- 
search and are once more in double harness, 
writing a story which will have for its back- 
ground the early penal colony in New Zealand. 
Once again, libraries in Boston and London 
have been scoured for the source material that 
will help to give this story its authenticity. 

Both writers and editors have to gamble on 
the future. They have to find a subject for a 
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book which will be of interest to the public 
one year, perhaps even two years from now. 
It is rather like betting on a race horse twelve 
months before he runs. 

You will-remember, for example, that there 
was some talk nearly two years ago about a 
horse and buggy. This phrase with its allusion 
to the American Constitution provided the edit- 
ors at Arlington Street with a new lead. Be- 
fore the Constitution became subject to change, 
it might be just as well to prepare a book, a 
full-length book, which would be a biography 
of the document; which would give thumb nail 
biographies of the American statesmen who 
helped to make it, and of those who have at- 
tacked it ever since 1789; and which would de- 
pict the various crises in our history resulting in 
its Amendments. Burton J. Hendrick, the his- 
torian and biographer, accepted the commission 
to do the book and he has devoted his full time 
to it for close to two years. At this very mo- 
ment the presses are working overtime to 
prepare a book which, we believe, the doctor 
has definitely ordered for this particular crisis. 


Now what are the subjects which we are apt 
to have on our conscience the summer and 
autumn of 1937? Many Americans today are 
seriously concerned about the state of the 
world. The armament race, neutrality legisla- 
tion, the tariff treaties have fixed our attention 
on foreign affairs. Americans will have more 
money to spend this spring than at any time 
since the depression ,and that means that a 
good many of them will go abroad to spend it. 
Thus books of travel, books about contempo- 
rary France and England, whether light or 
serious, should be in demand. Those who stay 
at home, on the other hand, will have plenty of 
cause to be curious about, even to worry about, 
the relations between Labor and Capital in the 
United States. Here is a new and fertile field 
for young novelists. And again, those who 
face West, those who look out over the Pacific, 
are more than a little interested in the plans 
that are taking shape in Japan. Thus in com- 
missioning a book by W. H. Chamberlin, a 
foreign correspondent, to be called “Japan 
Over Asia,” the editors of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press are simply doing their best to forecast a 
subject of immediate interest. 


(Continued on Page 137) 








An “Unpopular Suggestion” 


by MARY ELLEN CHASE 


tion to the would-be popular writer, a 

suggestion which will be termed academic 
by several, inexpedient by many, and prob- 
ably lacking in common sense by at least a 
few. Nevertheless, since it lies firmly at the 
base of whatever “success” I myself have at- 
tained as a novelist, since its truth to me is 
established beyond the shadow of a doubt, I 
make so bold as to advance it, knowing as I 
do so its unwelcome reception and sad fate. 
It is simply this: Since the foundation of all 
superior literary work lies not in the writing 
itself, which is assumed to be good, but in the 
knowledge which it conveys and in the thought 
by which it is prompted, it is essential that that 
knowledge and that thought be obtained from 
somewhere. That somewhere, I believe, lies 
in books rather than in “life” so-called, in read- 
ing and in study rather than in the smaller 
and more limited experiences of the average 
twenty-four-hour day. 


] am about to make an unpopular sugges- 


Books may be in the words of Stevenson 
“a mighty bloodless substitute for life,” but 
if they are, the difficulty lies not in the books 
themselves, provided they are wisely chosen. 
Instead it lies in the minds of those who read 
them. That a young writer should think that 
he can construct a good novel without knowing 
how “Tom Jones” was put together or how 
Hardy achieved the magnificent unity of 
“Tess” or of “The Return of the Native” re- 
mains, and always will remain to me, the falla- 
cious notion of an ill-informed upstart. The 
failure of nine-tenths of the novels launched 
yearly in this country bears witness to my con- 
tention. That the same young writer should 
plunge into the portrayal of characters without 
a careful study of the methods employed by 
the great masters of characterization, Flaubert, 
George Moore, Jane Austen, George Mere- 
dith, Hardy, Dostoievsky and all the other great 
Russians, is a matter for equal concern. Finally 
and most important, that the source of most of 


the thought of the world, namely, its classical 
literature, should be neglected for the observa- 
tions made on the top of a Fifth Avenue bus 
or for the uneasy and imperfect remembrance 
of a last year’s passion is incomprehensible. 


What our fiction needs today is not better 
writing but better thinking, not more interest- 
ing characters but more convincing ones, not 
greater suspense in incident but a larger under- 
standing of what those incidents may signify. 
All these things spring from an abundant and 
an awakened mind. Where shall one search 
for such abundance and for such an awakening 
but in the art which has already proved itself 
impervious to time? 


As all decent novelists know, a novel springs 
from a thought rather than from an action. 
from an assurance of certain values rather 
than from a character embodying them. Once 
the thought has come, once the struggle between 
values is clear in the novelist’s mind, setting, 
action, and characteristics spring into being to 
substantiate the thought and to embody the 
values. Hence it is that the primary source 
of the best fiction lies in the author’s perception 
of some idea or ideas, which, transferred from 
his own mind to the mind of his characters, 
give substance and worth to his labors. These 
ideas must not be too much in evidence else his 
novel will become a tract. George Eliot would 
have been a better novelist had she not been 
so good a preacher! Nevertheless, once he 
has learned to handle them, they will raise his 
novel above the mediocre and the average and 
give his novel a chance at life. 


Where is the young writer to find these 
ideas, this dignifying thought? They may 
be suggested by his associates. If so, he is 
lucky beyond words. Personally I have found 
few ideas lying about in the minds of my 
friends. Whatever value my own novels may 
possess (and I cherish no illusions concerning 
them, knowing all too well their shortcom- 
ings!) has a far older source than the twen- 
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tieth century and a newer one as well, in the 
sense that the eternal and the universal is al- 
ways more new than the actual present. Be- 
fore beginning to write at all, I read or re-read 
for months on end the best novels I know for 
ideas of form and content, the best poetry I 
know, both modern and older, for phrase and 
imagery and single word values, the best an- 
cient literature I know for thought and under- 
standing, yes, even for the basic thesis of my 
novel itself—Seneca, Cicero, Lucretius, Vergil, 
Greek tragedy, Homer, and Dante. Our lives 
are circumscribed at best and our vision in- 
complete. Why not lay hold upon the larger 
life and the clearer vision of books that have 
become immortal? Why not read before we 
scribble, be willing to study and to think for 
a season before leaping into print? 
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Emily Bronte at twenty-four wrote “Wuth- 
ering Heights” from the overwhelming ex- 
perience given her through her reading of 
German Romanticism, Coleridge, and Shakes- 
peare, and Sophocles’ “Ajax”? was unques- 
tionably the father of Michael Henchard, the 
mayor of Casterbridge. For, as well as Hardy 
knew Dorsetshire and as necessary as was that 
knowledge, he knew far better and held more 
necessary Vergil, the Old Testament, and the 
Greek tragedies. 

This is unpopular doctrine in an age bent 
upon haste and mediocre accomplishment. But 
it bears the conviction and the faith of those 
who have wrought well in our own time and 
in the past. Nocturna versate manu, versate 
diurna! “Read the old masters, by night and 
by day, leaving no page unturned.” 


Technique of Originality 


by ALICE M. HORN and HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


ne of the greatest problems of the 
() write: especially of the professional 

writer who recognizes that it is a prob- 
lem, is how to be original. 

Exhortations to originality are plentiful, but 
practical suggestions as to how to achieve that 
quality are missing. Even surmises as to the 
nature of originality are scarce and usually a 
by-product of investigation of some other 
subject. 

The reason for this neglect of a topic vital 
to the writer seems to be threefold: 1. Origi- 
nality has been singularly neglected as a sub- 
ject for serious study, and as a result com- 
paratively few facts are fully established. 2. 
Many people believe that all original ideas 
simply “spring into being,” or “just happen.” 
3. Certain fallacies concerning originality 
have helped to obscure the problem. 

Let us consider these fallacies for a moment. 
The ones most widely cherished are as follows: 

1. That originality, to be classed as such, 
should be entire; that a story should have an 
altogether new plot, new types of characters, 
novel setting, striking phraseology, etc. 

As a matter of fact, originality is relative. 
It is a matter of degree, varying from the mass- 
production story that is “just the same, only 


different,” to a highly imaginative creation 
such as Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” The point 
of salability on this scale of originality depends 
upon the policy of the periodical concerned. 
Some of the pulps, for instance, demand only 
slight variations from a_ standardized plot, 
while a magazine which prides itself upon a 
high literary standard seeks individuality and 
significance. 

2. That originality in the production of new 
plot situations is more important than originality 
of presentation. For some periodicals this may 
be true, but in general a really fresh treatment 
can be counted upon to rejuvenate the hoariest 
of plots. Cinderella, in a new dress or with 
new trappings, is still going strong. 

3. That the amateur has more original ideas 
still to be written than has the professional 
who has written for years. The professional 
skilled in his craft has learned where and how 
to tap the source of new ideas; his mastery of 
technique in itself makes for originality. Tech- 
nique not only makes the best of material on 
hand, but helps to produce it by bringing to 
light new possibilities in the writer’s art. 

4. That commercial writing is less original 
than writing produced purely “for the sake of 
literature.” Yet many of the classics of today 
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were “commercial writing” when they were 
produced. Moliere’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 
came into being because the king had some 
Turkish costumes that he wanted used on the 
stage. Some of our highly esteemed books of 
today were written to provide money for an 
emergency, as for instance a most successful 
recent novel which was written to pay for an 
operation. 


5. That first ideas are original and are 
weakened by revision. 

To the contrary, first thoughts on any sub- 
ject are usually trite. In the Kent-Rosanoff 
association test, often used by psychiatrists, 
the person tested is directed to give in response 
to each word called the first word that occurs 
to him. Tabulations of thousands of responses 
show that for each word the great majority of 
normal persons tested give a few common 
answers. For example, the most frequent re- 
sponse to the word “white” is “black.” 


First responses to questions or problems, 
then, are rarely unique. However, if after his 
first answer, usually an ordinary one, the per- 
son tested continues with other words as they 
come into his mind, as in the case of continuous 
free association, often used in pschoanalysis, 
the chain connection between the fiftieth word 
and the first would inevitably differ from the 
association given by any other person. 


Revisions may be compared with free asso- 
ciation. When an idea is being developed the 
usual or obvious answer is given first. But 
the successfully original author is not satisfied 
with a first trite solution; he says to himself, 
“This is too usual. How can I vary it?” If 
his first variation is still trite, he continues di- 
rected search for an unusual connection until 
he originates something new. Not all revision 
is on paper. In the case of the skilled crafts- 
man much is done in the mind—often so 
quickly, one step following another with such 
speed, that even the author himself may not 
be aware of the individual steps of the process. 

6. That unusual settings, comparatively un- 
known to the author, make a more interesting 
and salable story. It is true that an author 
writing of a setting or events very familiar 
to him may have lost perspective. One who 
has lived in the desert for years may not realize 
its color and interest until after he has moved 





elsewhere. But the writer who chooses a set- 
ting for his story just because it is “different” 
is playing with fire. 

7. That unhappy endings are expressive of 
more originality on the part of the author than 
are happy ones. The ending that is forced or 
artificial can never be satisfying, whether it 
is happy or unhappy. And an ending may be 
unexpected, yet wholly logical. 

8. That the great American public is less 
appreciative of originality than are certain 
small groups of individuals—believed most 
strongly by these groups themselves. 

9. That natural, unaffected writing is never 
original, The complete eradication of this fal- 
lacy would mean a long step forward toward 
really good writing. 

10. That originality can be gained by imitat- 
ing material which has been accepted as highly 
original, 


Trick or bizarre presentations often “click” 
with great and immediate success. The ac- 
companying wave of popularity becomes a fad, 
and at once there is a deluge of imitations— 
for, unfortunately for the originator, eccen- 
tricity is usually easy to imitate. The appeal 
of the bizarre presentation was its novelty. 
Frequent repetition of the device, whether by 
the originator or by imitators, causes it to be- 
come stale and irritating. The imitation 
Hemingways are an example. 


Three types of persons may be classified as 
successfully original. 


The first of these is the genius, the highly 
endowed person who because of keener native 
insight is able to understand problems and 
situations beyond the grasp of the less gifted. 

The second is the person who, more or less 
by chance, has had wider or more unusual ex- 
perience than usually falls to man. In this 
class come explorers, people who have lived 
through history-making events, relatives or 
close associates of celebrities, etc. 


If we do not naturally belong in one of these 
two groups there is little we can do about it. 
It is impossible to add to our native intelligence 
—though most of us could do a great deal more 
than we do to make the most of what we have. 
Nor is it possible for the great majority of us 
to adopt a famous family as our own, to suf- 
round ourselves wtih momentous happenings, 
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or to acquire a sufficiently wide foreign back- 
ground to make ourselves interesting. (With- 
in limits, of course, every writer can increase 
the number of his experiences and so broaden 
his acquaintance with life and his understand- 
ing of human nature—but discussion of the 
ways and means does not come within the scope 
of this article.) 

The third type of successfully original in- 
dividual is he who has developed a technique 
for deviating from the obvious, for getting 
away from the usual. This is the field in which 
the writer can do most for himself. 

If it were true, as many people believe, that 
original ideas “just happen,” this third class 
could not exist. As a general thing, however, 
the sought-for idea, the unexpected yet logical 
solution, comes as the result of directed search. 
“What about the person who hits upon his 
bright idea in his sleep, or when taking a long 
walk and not even thinking of his problem?” 
you may ask. Investigation will usually show 
in such cases that serious thought has preceded 
the night’s sleep or the long walk, and that the 
relaxation after prolonged effort left the mind 
in a receptive condition for the desired idea. 


What are some of the methods by which 
one may deviate from the commonplace, the 
obvious ? 

In the first place, one must know what ts 
the usual. Beginners, young in years as well 
as experience, insist upon writing the aged 
couple on the mortgaged farm. Past that 
hurdle, they find perhaps a dozen other thread- 
bare plots upon which they build stories. At 
least they get practice in writing, and they get 
those stories “out of their system.” They are 
then ready to look about for something less 
hackneyed. When they are able to distinguish 
between what is ordinary and what is original, 
they know what is to be kept and what is best 
discarded and begin their deliberate search for 
more original ideas. 


The following suggestions are offered as 
steps toward this goal: 


1. Juxtaposition of ideas not usually asso- 
ciated. For example, the bringing together of 
characters rarely found together in life situa- 
tions, or putting a character in an unusual lo- 
cale for his type, brings up interesting possi- 
bilities. The use of this principle is the basis 
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of mechanical plot devices and may prove 
stimulating. 

2. Inversion of the usual sequence of events. 
Let us take as an example a commonplace ver- 
sion of the love story. As it first occurs to us 
the order is, say, boy meets girl, boy proposes, 
father objects, and so on to the final clinch. 
Nothing salable there! But juggle the se- 
quence a bit and start with father’s objection. 
“Before the boy has even met the girl! Why 
that doesn’t make sense!’’ No, not as it stands 
—but if the writer tries to figure out a situa- 
tion in which it could make sense he may hit 
on a new twist for his story. It may not be the 
same story with which he started, but by re- 
peated efforts to devise a plausible explanation, 
he will almost certainly strike “pay dirt” some- 
where. 

3. Substitution of a new element in a series 
of usually associated elements. This is the 
method by which the writer refurbishes the 
old fairy tales and presents them as stories of 
now and here. Cinderella works in a huge de- 
partment store. The step-sisters appear as a 
jealous superior. The variations are countless. 


4. Change in emphasis upon the relative im- 
portance of any one element. Incidents which 
in one version are minor details may be mag- 
nified in another story into plot climaxes. An 
entirely new plot comes into being when told 
from the point of view of a minor character. 


5. Effective placing of unusual comparisons 
or contrasts. This emphasizes the new in each 
of the elements compared or contrasted. These 
elements may be situations, characters, even 
words. The apt comparison or contrast startles 
the reader to more alert attention. Two ele- 
ments that have been used together constantly 
become monotonous and awaken no response. 
In new combinations they are again vivid. 

6. Write with sincerity. The previous sug- 
gestions are devices for manipulating material, 
but the writer who is himself original may not 
need such devices. True sincerity is so rare 
that in itself it is a highly original quality. 

It is not what happens to the writer that is 
important as story material, but what he makes 
of those happenings ; it is not what he observes 
of life, but what he thinks and feels about it 
that give it value. Although each individual 

(Continued on Page 135) 








I Hate To Write 


by JOHN FARRAR 


es, I’ll write a piece for you. I haven't 
YY wise anything for a long time. There 

are so many things I’d like to say to 
people interested in the craft which I once 
practised and which now motivates my busi- 
ness. I’ll write something on the joys of com- 
position. It will be exciting once again to 
plan a short essay; to figure out the lead; to 
list the points I want to make; to fit in a few 
quips to make the going easy; to lead up to a 
fine flourishing conclusion. I'll think about it 
for a few days, then I'll sit down, sharpen a 
whole box of pencils, drive everyone away and 
luxuriate in words once more, with a nostalgia 
for the dear reportorial days (and I'll be careful 
not to use cliches like that one because John 
O’Hara Cosgrave taught me that a good news- 
paper man never should) and it will be fun! 

It was fun. Thinking about it. But the 
deadline is here. It is a cold gray Sunday 
morning. Everyone has been driven away. I 
wish someone would come back. I wish some- 
thing would happen. It was all planned, this 
piece on what fun it is to write. The pencils 
are sharpened. The door is locked. I could 
telegraph the Editor of THE WRITER that 
I can’t make his date. Busy. Yes—very busy, 
pressure of business has made it impossible 
(useful cliche that) but I’m an editor, too, and 
I mustn’t fail him. Let’s face the truth. J 
hate to write. Don’t you? 

The answer is probably “Yes” because every 
writer I have known in these many years of 
editing and publishing, with only one or two 
exceptions, hates, bitterly, resentfully, over- 
whelmingly, the actual process of writing. And 
the exceptions, as I have observed them, are 
usually poets. 

Someone did interrupt. A telephone call 
from a novelist. “I can’t get my last chapter 
right. Why did I ever start being a writer, 
anyhow? Will you come up and talk it over 
with me?” 

I did and missed my deadline for this piece. 
So I telegraphed your editor. He was kind. 
We start out again. 


Yes, practically every writer I know enjoys 
the thinking out of his stories, poems, plays, 
essays and then struggles with pains and curses, 
making every possible excuse to put off the 
actual writing. I even knew a man who di- 
vorced his wife because he thought she kept 
him from writing. Then he got himself a 
new wife and he couldn’t write any more easily 
and the new wife was much more difficult. 

For some people re-writing is not so difficult. 
There is apparently, for them, some release 
from having actually realized on paper the 
first rush of completed wordage. For others 
re-writing is the more painful process. And 
for practically all authors cutting is the nadir 
of desperation. A word of advice here, let 
other people do your cutting for you. Some 
authors are good critics of their own work; very 
few know when they have overwritten a scene 
—and very few, as a matter of fact, when 
they have underwritten one. 

A few examples. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
wrote twenty-five thousand words of a new 
mystery story. She couldn’t go on, went to 
Florida to fish and at this writing is still there— 
fishing. Stephen Vincent Benet has been trying 
to finish his new narrative poem “Western 
Star” for over five years and refuses to show 
me a word of finished copy. Hervey Allen 
got two hundred pages along in a novel to be 
called “Richfield Springs,” couldn’t go on, 
started another, “Action at Aquila,” and is 
having desperate trouble trying to finish the 
last chapter now. Alexander Laing just fin- 
ished a first draft of a new story and then de- 
cided that the last half should come first and 
has started over again. So it goes. These 
writing workshops are workshops and they are 
filled with headaches and grief and discarded 
pages and piles of ill-assorted notes. In this 
hatred of writing lies, I believe, the professional 
attitude. It is easy enough for the amateur to 
dash off a sonnet before tea. 

At this point I was interrupted again by one 
of our authors who decided that he liked the 
looks of his book (unusual, I assure you) and 
thought we should celebrate while he told me 
the idea for the next one. So I telegraphed 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Normal Reaction 


A Short Short Story 
by Q. PATRICK 


he Incredible was happening in the 
editorial offices of Femina Moderna— 
The Modern Magazine for the Modern 
Woman. It was a reversal of all natural phe- 
nomena. John Dane, editor-in-chief, was 
raring to publish a story by an unknown writer, 
while his colleagues were trying to persuade 
him against it. 

“But what’s the objection?” he shouted, as 
he ran his hand again and again through his 
hair till it stuck up like the quills of a fretful 
porcupine. “The thing’s well written, fresh. 
And the heroine has life. She’s just what we 
want—the modern girl with legs and no lugs.” 

Being a temperamental and rather misogynis- 
tic bachelor of thirty-four, John Dane naturally 
knew all about the modern girl. And the suc- 
cess of the magazine was evidence of his un- 
canny intuition. 

“Perhaps the author’s a friend of yours,” 
suavely suggested Frank Huddlestone, a sub- 
editor. 

“Never heard of her,” snapped John Dane, 
scowling through his horn-rimmed spectacles 
at the title page. “ ‘Sour Apples’—by Eve 
Mainwaring. Sweet or sour, we want those 
apples.” 

“But the psychology—the female psychol- 
ogy!” wailed Edith Walsh, Ph.D. (Vassar), 
tall, angular and long on the woman’s slant. 
“The man slaps the girl’s face at their second 
meeting and she—” there was a hurried fumb- 
ling among the sheets of the disputed manu- 
script—“and she slaps him back and says, ‘Now 
we're getting somewhere’.” 

“But . . . ” began John Dane. 

“But,” crushed Miss Walsh, “if any man 
were to smack my face, I’d—I’d—well, there’d 
never be any question of a further relationship 
between us.” 

John Dane stole an upward glance at Miss 
Walsh’s face. It was not the type with which 
men take liberties. Besides, it towered some 
six feet above sea-level and was almost out 
of range. 
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“I agree with Miss Walsh,” murmured 
Frank Huddlestone, whose line was Essential 
Values and all things which can be put in capi- 
tal letters and pigeon holes. “A certain amount 
of brutality may appeal to the ultra-feminine 
or grossly over-civilized type of woman. But 
Eve Mainwaring’s heroine is supposed to be 
a nice, normal girl and yet—when she and the 
hero decide to get married, she—” 

His climax was rather dimmed by the neces- 
sity of borrowing the manuscript from Miss 
Walsh. 

“She says—‘I’d rather live alone with you 
on a garbage heap than in Buckingham Palace 
with that frosty old mother of yours. She eats 
me up!’ And the hero says—Well, Betty, the 
poor dear can’t last long—not with the Lons- 
dale kidneys’!” He looked around, expecting 
a general registration of horror. “Mother- 
hood! We may be a modern magazine, but 
we can’t mock motherhood.” 

“I should call it Mother-in-Lawhood,” re- 
torted John Dane. “You’re just an over- 
specialized, old-fashioned mossback, Huddle- 
stone. That’s why you’re shocked. But the 
public’s grown up. Ask the girl in the street 

“Show me the girl who’d react that way!” 
broke in Miss Walsh heatedly. 

“All right, get any stenographer—” 

“I’m a stenographer and I read the story.” 
It was the silkily deferential voice of Miss 
Austin, John Dane’s private secretary, whose 
hair was as golden as her diggings. 

“Well, did it shock you?” he barked. 

“No, Mr. Dane, but I thought it rather vulgar 
the way the girl always insisted on paying for 


herself. She’d never even let a man take her 
out to lunch.” 


“Bah!” John Dane jumped to his feet and 
strode to the door, his hand troubling once 
again the stalagmites of his hair. ‘“Contami- 
nated! All the reactions around here are con- 
taminated.” 
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He burst into the outer office and scanned 
the female employees eagerly. 

“No good, any of ’em,” he muttered. “Em- 
bryonic sub-editors! Vitiated . .. !” 

He moved purposefully forward as though 
intending to rush out into the street and kid- 
nap the first girl he saw. Then his eyes fell on 
the waiting benches near the elevator. Girls 
were sitting there . . . girls in hats and coats 

. unfamiliar girls. 

“Who are they?” he demanded. 

“Miss Walsh is hiring a new stenographer, 
Mr. Dane.” 

“Virgin soil!” he breathed. “Working girls 
—the girls who buy Femina Moderna by the 
millions . a 

Exultantly, he dashed through the desks and 
seized the hand of the nearest applicant. She 
looked like the normal girl. Not too pretty; 
young, neat but not gaudy. He dragged her 
into his office, where the editorial conference 
was still waiting in patient disapproval of the 
chief’s latest exhibition of temperament. 

“Now, I'll show you!” he exclaimed. He 
turned to the bewildered girl. ‘“React—” he 
hissed—“whatever I say or do—react nat- 
urally.” 

Without warning, he struck her a not-too- 
gentle blow on the cheek. 

For the fraction of a second the girl’s blue 
eyes clouded. Then her hand flashed out and 
she returned the editorial blow with spirited in- 
terest. The impetus dislodged John Dane’s 
glasses. 

Blissfully ignoring them, the editor-in-chief 
wheeled round on his colleagues. 

“You see?” he cried. “First point to the 
champion of face-smackers !” 

He turned back to the girl. 

“You love me,” he said excitedly. “You 
adore me—now don’t draw back—just react. 
You’re going to marry me but we've got to 
live with my mother. She’s old and cranky, 
but she’s very devoted to me and—’”’ 

“Well, I must love you a lot if I’m going 
to live with your mother,” said the girl calmly. 





“T’ve been pigging it in a two by four room 
on Tenth Avenue just to get away from my 
own family. And you expect me to jump out 
of the frying pan into your fire. I suppose 
she’ll knit all day in a rocking chair and criti- 
cize my biscuits.” 

John Dane beamed at her. Without his 
spectacles, he noticed she was prettier than he 
had thought. And her eyes were so very, very 
blue. 

“The perfect guinea-pig!” he exclaimed, 
ecstatically. “The normal girl and the normal 
reaction! She gets that job, Miss Walsh, and 
the story is bought.” 

As the editorial conference disbanded, the 
editor-in-chief detained his secretary. 

“Write a letter to this Mainwaring woman, 
Miss Austin. Tell her the story’s swell and 
we want more. Tell her I’m crazy to meet her 
and ask her to lunch tomorrow. I expect she'll 
look as sour as her own apples, but—make it 
sound passionate.” 

As the secretary glided out of the room, John 
Dane turned enthusiastically to his successful 
experiment. 

“Marvellous! Let’s celebrate and have lunch 
together.” 

“IT have seventy-three cents,” said the girl 
gravely. “Will that be enough?” 

Once again the light of rapture gleamed in 
John Dane’s eyes. “How I wish Miss Austin 
had heard that!” 

“But, I’m afraid you'll have to pay for my 
lunch if I come again tomorrow,” the girl 
went on. “I'll be flat broke by then.” 

“What do you mean?” John Dane restored 
his dislodged spectacles and peered at her like 
an apprehensive scientist whose prize guinea 
pig is about to turn and rend him. 

“Why did you come here?” he added weakly. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Eve Mainwaring,” said the girl, with a 
demure lowering of the very blue eyes. “You 
kept ‘Sour Apples’ so long, and I was so hard 
up that I just came round to see if you'd 
reached any decision.” 
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y Facing Reality 
by LEANE ZUGSMITH 


very one has a novel in his life’s story; 
a but that is one novel. After it has been 


" written, the person who wishes to con- 
tinue to be a novelist is confronted with the 





"y alternatives of rewriting his fictional autobi- 
” ography each time, or turning to material that 
a must be acquired, more or less, at second-hand, 
ws There are some talented contemporary writers 
| who keep on writing about themselves. Ap- 
he parently, there are readers who still enjoy read- 
ing about them. I must confess that I find these 
= reiterations tiresome. And I suspect that this 
i 4 kind of writer must become insufferably bored 
‘wee with his hero. 
e'll I drew on many of my experiences for the 
» ie first two of my published novels. They were 
both bad; especially the first one. It was ex- 
ein cusable to have written it as an exercise but 
ful not to have permitted it to be published. The 
| fact was that I wanted to see my name on a 
ail book; contributing factors were that it was 
submitted during the boom days of the twenties 
sid when publishers would publish almost anything 


that spelled. The second novel I wrote, I had 
din the good sense to destroy after one rejection. 
I wasn’t so sensible about the third one which 


oa became my second published book. Yet the 
ai mistake was not in writing them, for they rep- 
eid resented the best I could do at the time and 

were good as drills. The mistake was in having 
sid them published. I am relieved that they are 


“Tike now out of print. 
Recently, my fifth novel was published. A 


— number of persons who read it have asked me 
i when I worked in a department store. It did 

, not dismay me to answer: Never. I had taken 
th a care in gathering my facts; I had made a broad 
“You enough survey to regard it as conclusive. A 
hard few years ago, when the novel before this one 
you'd was published, I was asked when I had been 


a schoolteacher or when I had studied law. The 
answer there was also: Never. Yet when the 
first two books were published, no one asked 
me similar questions. They said: Why don’t 
you quit writing about yourself? So I did 
—with modifications, since it is impossible to 
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write even about matters outside your actual 
experience without manifesting your own point 
of view and dredging up some of your interior 
experiences. 


Once an author stops writing his own story, 
he is committed to research, not just in libraries, 
but in other persons’ lives, their occupations, 
their standards of living, their frustrations, 
their expectations. There is the tedious busi- 
ness of checking against his findings. It is not 
easy to transfer these second-hand experi- 
ences to paper so that they seem real; often 
it is difficult just to get the factual material. 
The problem for women who wish to be real- 
istic writers is more grave even than it is for 
men. A man can wander around the city at 
night without being subject to much attention. 
A woman cannot. A man can stand, let us 
say, at a bar all evening, by himself, absorbing 
the wonderful flavor of other persons’ way 
of talking and thinking and acting. If an un- 
accompanied woman tries it, she will not be 
successful. Her presence will be noticed. The 
talk will no longer flow freely. In dozens of 
places, a woman cannot be the bug listening 
to persons who are unconscious of being ob- 
served; the bug, the ghost, the unobtrusive 
element that every writer must be if he wants 
his characters’ speech and conduct to be true. 

All kinds of obstacles have been set up for 
me by persons who wished to guard me, as a 
woman, from encountering the harsh realities 
of life. Iam not searching only for these harsh 
realities but I am seeking to reproduce con- 
temporary life, however it is lived. Romances 
do not interest me either as a writer or as a 
reader. I want to read about the people who 
operate in the real major part of the world; 
and they are the ones I want to write about. 
Such an attitude is not original; novelists’ atti- 
tudes never are. Society, led sometimes by a 
vanguard of progressive doers and thinkers, 
originates changes; novelists record and some- 
times interpret these changes. If they make 
these recordings and interpretations convinc- 
ing, they are good writers. If this leads any 
one to infer that I think artists are separate 
from society itself, he mistakes my meaning. 
I do not think that for too long writers have 
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themselves promoted the legend that they are 
members of a race apart. I know that the con- 
temporary writers, for whom I have respect, 
have stopped feeding their vanity and now see 
themselves as functioning members of society. 


This transformation is reflected in the novels 
of the thirties as contrasted with the novels of 
the twenties. Ten years ago, the usual novel 
was concerned with a sensitive, misunderstood 
individual in conflict with a bourgeois world. 
Bourgeois connoted to these authors the in- 
sensitive, crude, hearty but soulless society in 
which they had spent their youth. The rebel- 
lious individual was almost invariably the au- 
thor’s self. The cabin boats going to France 
from the United States were packed with 
escaping writers. I know; I went to France 
on one of those cabin boats. They were going 
to Paris, not merely to sit on the terrace of 
the Rotonde and to see Chartres before they 
died, but to do their work away from that 
stuffy, hampering atmosphere they called 
bourgeois. 


Presently, into the cellar of the Select and 
into the second room of the Deux Maggots, 
there filtered in some information as to what 
was happening to the rest of the world. In 
many instances, the news did not filter, it came 
in the direct form of an announcement that 
the monthly remittance had ceased and here 
is the fare to come home. And not long after 
these writers came home, they stopped meditat- 
ing about their individual relationships to so- 
ciety and began to examine society itself. They 
ceased to write about their personal predica- 
ments because their personal predicaments had 
become subordinate to mankind’s predicament. 


The writers who have not done so are still 
pampering themselves, they are evading their 
responsibilities and their work, in my opinion, 
mirrors these weaknesses. By this, I do not 
mean to say that I think that writers who are 
concerned with social manifestations are auto- 
matically good writers. I think there is a 


paucity of first-rate social-minded novelists. 
Social novels need not be grim or somber or 
concerned only with industrial disputes. They 
should not be merely pamphlets of protest. Too 
many social-minded writers, up till now, have 
used for material situations among wage 
earners in the basic industries. 


I know why 








they did so and why they will continue to do so. 
They saw and knew of miners being shot down 
on the picket line and murdered in their own 
homes; steel workers discharged at the first 
suspicion that they were interested in the 
union; textile workers imprisoned for long 
terms on trumped-up charges but actually be- 
cause of union activities. The stories of these 
courageous men and women had to be written 
and must still be written. At the same time, 
similar devices to rob employees of their liveli- 
hoods and their human rights are employed in 
smaller industries and where the employees are 
known as white-collar workers. The bulk of 
novel-readers among workers is probably in 
this white-collar class. I have been a white- 
collar worker for weekly wages; as a writer, 
I am still a white-collar worker. I know what 
is happening to such middle-class wage earners: 
more and more small entrepreneurs thrown into 
the salaried class, more and more white-collar 
workers beginning to regard themselves as 
wage-earners and, as such, recognizing that 
their salvation is in trade-union organization. 
Newspaper men and women, actors, teachers, 
musicians, office clerks, department store em- 
ployees are moving in labor’s direction, because 
they know that jobs are lost too easily and 
gained with too much difficulty and that security 
rests in organization. I believe that more 
novels should be written about their economic 
situation; “A Time to Remember” was con- 
ceived with that in mind. 


I have also the feeling that the individual 
conflicts of wage-earners, whether they re- 
garded themselves as workers or were not yet 
ready to, had not been portrayed well enough 
often enough. I had worked at strike head- 
quarters, gone on picket lines, been on friendly 
terms with newspaper men and women out on 
strike, office workers and department store em- 
ployees. I had seen families nearly destroyed 
because a wife thought herself neglected when 
her husband spent all his time working with 
his fellow-strikers. I knew of parents who had 
uncomprehendingly closed their doors to their 
children because these boys and girls had gone 
out on strike. I had seen men and women 
scared of what would happen to them if the 
strike went on much longer, and braver than 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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The Music of Words 


by ROBERT HILLYER 


the exact word for his thought, believes 
that his technical equipment is complete. 
As a matter of fact, his verbal task is less than 
half accomplished. For in poetry we must con- 
sider not only the overtones of meaning con- 
veyed by a word but also the overtones of sound. 

Let us admit at once that the true music of 
words cannot be analyzed, taught, or learned. 
The feeling for it abides in the natural ear of 
the writer, and if that sensitiveness to appro- 
priate sound be lacking or false, then the ear 
is not the ear of a poet. And note well that a 
mere delight in sonorous sound may not indi- 
cate the working of a poetic ear; the true artist 
is sensitive to every kind of sound and will 
employ those that are abrupt and jagged as 
often as those that are melodious ;—each in 
its proper place. Our orchestra must have not 
only violins, harps and ’cellos, but drums, cym- 
bals, and trumpets as well. 

Walter Pater’s remark that all the arts tend 
toward music applies particularly to poetry,— 
the poetry of emotion and mood. All of us 
have at some time experienced an emotion too 
vague to be expressed in a definite verbal form- 
ula, which has, nevertheless, suggested a phrase 
or a sentence harmonious with it. Even peo- 
ple not poets share this experience: in mo- 
ments of extreme joy or sorrow they babble 
over and over again words which at the time 
seem of significance, but recalled later, in a 
different mood, are patently nonsense. Or 
sometimes in a dream, verses occur to us which 
seem heavenly utterance, so vast, so exquisite 
is their meaning. Robert Bridges gives a dig- 
nified expression to this experience : 


P ity the poor versifier who, having chosen 


I too will something make 

And joy in the making ; 
Although tomorrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 


Then there is Shakespeare’s couplet : 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth 
flatter 





In sleep a King; but waking, no such 
matter. 


Now most of the moods and emotions which 
find expression in poetry are very much of 
the nature of dreams. They take possession 
of all our faculties, suspending those which are 
not in sympathy with them. We note in pass- 
ing that the Puritans, who never allowed them- 
selves to be possessed by any mood, who fought 
off any emotion good or evil, produced very 
little poetry. It is essential that the poet run 
the spiritual risk of yielding completely to the 
impulse which is trying to make him its instru- 
ment, for if he hold back, if he stint his inspira- 
tion either through caution or through the 
knowledge that it is lunch time and he is 
hungry, then he is not the single-toned lyre that 
he must be. The many conspicuous moral 
failures among artists of all sorts do not indi- 
cate that the makers are less responsible than 
other men, but merely that they have taken 
more than the usual risk and have not always 
come through unscathed. Shelley’s invocation 
“Make me thy lyre even as the forest is” was 
not empty rhetoric; it was the yea-saying of 
a spirit desperately in earnest. 

Where the mood leaves off, artistry must 
begin. We can not, like the man in the dream, 
leave the mood to dictate the form as well as 
the content of our poem. Once in a great many 
years a poem is produced in this manner by 
genius with whom technical excellence is in- 
stinctive. The supreme poem of unedited mood 
is, of course, Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” Here 
the music is perfect, the images inevitable, and 
we ask no more of the poem than it possess us 
with its literally meaningless incantation even 
as the original mood possessed Coleridge. 
There are other fragments of the same sort, 
such as Hamlet’s quatrain: 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play; 
For some must watch, while some must 
sleep,— 
So runs the world away. 


Here there is no “message” for the literal- 
minded, but anyone with an ear for the music 
of words will not fail to catch the weary mel- 
ancholy, the wistfulness, which cry out from 
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these lines as they might cry out from the 
adagio of some fine symphony. Another ex- 
ample is Blake’s “Sunflower” : 


Ah Sunflower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


Where the youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go! 


The symbolic meaning of the poem is ob- 
viously the yearning of weary flesh for the 
peace of Eternity, but we need no verbal key 
to that meaning for the music conveys it. 

I quote these passages not to incite the reader 
toward what we might call the sub-conscious 
method of composition. Weare not Coleridges, 
Shaksperes, or Blakes. Poems like those are 
exceptions to the general rule that im expressing 
a vague mood our diction must be as definite 
as possible. No less a poet than Poe failed 
miserably when he tried to employ abstract mu- 
sic for the expression of an abstract mood. 
In “Ulalume,” the deliberate attempt to em- 
ploy words as mere music bores the reader. 
“The Raven” is better, but even this poem 
would gain immeasurably by a slight shift to 
more familiar mental territory. Following 
Poe, the French poet Mallarme goes to the ex- 
treme of doing away completely with all sem- 
blance of literal meaning; he gives us no im- 
ages, no ideas, merely a flow of sound which, 
in his estimation, will reawaken in us the sen- 
sations incident to the composition of his work. 
Of course he fails in his purpose. 


At the present time the magazines are full 
of verses which are justified neither by their 
music nor by their idea. The notion is preva- 
lent, apparently, that a complete lack of thought 
can be compensated for by a pretty lilt or a 
sonorous word. I have already spoken against 
the use of abstract words, and that is a warn- 
ing which can not be too often repeated. 
Eternity, for instance, is a very harmonious 
word indeed, but no poet has the right to use 
it unless he means it in its full significance,— 
and, in this temporal existence, such occasions 
are rare. No music but perfect music can make 


up for a total lack of content. Hence, the 
good lyric should not only sing well, it should 
also have something to say, and in most cases 
we soon discover that the simplest method of 
saying is also the most melodious way of sing- 
ing. There is an Elizabethan lyric which has 
always seemed to me without a flaw. The emo- 
tional content is not large, to be sure, but it is 
set forth so simply, so naturally, that we almost 
hear the melody to which it was sung: 


Weep you no more, sad fountains; 
What need you flow so fast? 

Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste. 
But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 

View not your weeping, 

That ngw lies sleeping, 

Softly, now softly lies 

Sleeping. 


As I said in beginning our discussion, there 
is no law by which such melody can be achieved. 
It is the product of a naturally musical ear 
developed by the continual consciousness that 
lyric poetry must be song. It is the golden 
mean between poetry too starched with idea 
and poetry too flimsy from the lack of it. We 
read Tennyson more for his music than his 
thought, Browning for his thought more than 
his music, Shakspere for music and thought 
of equal nobility, equal grandeur. And to 
those who have not the experience of these 
poets, we would recommend an aspiration 
toward clear thought as well as clear sound, 
so that if our melody fail of perfection, at 
least something will be left to make the poem 
worth reading. 

Some elements of the music of words can be 
taught: alliteration, assonance, and rhyme. 

Alliteration is the oldest poetical device in 
our language. It consists of the recurrence 
of an initial consonant sound. In Anglo- 
Saxon poetry this recurrence followed 4 
definite pattern. We have abandoned the pat- 
tern and employ the device irregularly to en- 
hance the quality of our music. There is only 
one law which can be laid down in this connec- 
tion: Do no overwork alliteration. A very little, 
subtly introduced, is all our rhymed and 
metered verse will endure without protest. 
Milton, who was a master of alliterative effects, 
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sometimes employs them much more emphati- 
cally than we should dare to do. For example, 
. most musical 
Most melancholy nightingale. 
Swinburne, who in so many ways was a master 
of harmonious language, marred some of his 
finest poems by the overuse of alliteration. 


For winter rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins . 
. . « O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us . 


In lines such as these, the alliteration becomes 

so heavy that the poem breaks down under 

the weight of sound. Swinburne himself 

recognized his failing and parodied it. Yet 

more delicately employed, as in the / sounds 

in this passage from Tennyson, alliteration jus- 

tifies the place it holds in our poetic history: 
. ah, why 

Should life all /abor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a [ttle while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 


Now the p alliteration in the last line strikes 
us as being too heavy. There is not nearly 
so much of it as of the / sound; yet there is 
too much in close relation, whereas the / sounds 
are scattered. 


Of assonance there is not much to say. As- 
sonance is the recurrence of similar vowel 
sounds, and stands in the same relation to Old 
French Poetry as alliteration to Old English. 
The effect is very common, and generally em- 
ployed unconsciously. Such a line as Waller’s 
“Go, lovely rose” gains much of its beauty 
from assonance, yet this device should be used 
even more sparingly than alliteration, for it 
is only too likely to give the effect of a rhyme 
within the single line (as in the phrase I have 
just written). 

And so we come to one of the major prob- 
lems of our verse: rhyme. Theoretically, there 
is no artistic justification for this thoroughly 
unnatural device. But in practice it has cer- 
tainly proved to be one of the most natural 
ornaments of our poetry. Milton, whose 
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rhymes are the least successful part of his 
poetic technique, said of rhyme: “It is no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem 
or good verse but the invention of a 
barbarous age to set off wretched matter and 
lame metre.” Wilde, on the other hand, called 
it “the one string we have added to the Greek 
lyre.” With this opinion, most of the poets, 
in their practice at any rate, seem to agree. 


The first charge against rhyme is that it 
limits or changes the idea. There is only one 
answer to that: Don’t let it. Suppose you are 
working at top speed on some particularly 
felicitous poem. You are saying something, 
you are saying it musically—and then, sud- 
denly you are brought face to face with what 
seems to be an insoluble rhyme-puzzle. The 
chances are that the puzzle is not soluble. Try 
hard to solve it. Perhaps you are unsuccess- 
ful, and it seems that all the energy you were 
formerly devoting to your poem is now di- 
rected to the rhyme and being wasted. If such 
be the case, leave the rhyme unsolved and go 
on with your work. Finish the poem and put 
it away for a few days. Probably you will 
then find that the puzzle was not so hard as 
you thought, that the phrase you wished to 
cling to is not really so effective after all, that 
the line can be swung into your scheme by a 
change that is really for the better. There 
is just one reason for following this sugges- 
tion: I have never known it to fail. Of course, 
we must sometimes be very bold, even heart- 
less, in taking out phrases and whole lines, but 
that is as it should be. For all composition 
succeeds as much by omission as commission. 
The eraser is the one implement common to 


all the arts,—and it is one of the most service- 
able. 


It may be that your rhyming will suggest 
an apt embellishment to your idea. That is 
one of the rewards of rhyming. But be very 
careful not to let your rhyme shift the main 
value of your poem. This danger accounts for 
my opposition to the use of a rhyming dic- 
tionary. When we go through the alphabet 
looking for rhyme words we seek those that 
will best fit what we wish to say, but if we 
open to a page on which all the rhyme words 
are displayed, immediately there starts up in 
our mind a train of as many ideas as there 
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are words before us. We are entranced with 
the rhyming possibilities open to us, and before 
we know what we have done, we have en- 
tirely lost our original theme in favor of 
another, or several others, suggested by the 
words before us. And there is an end of the 
poem we intended. We have substituted for 
it some verses very cleverly rhymed, but prob- 
ably possessing no other virtue. Indeed 
rhyme is justified by this function if no other: 
it increases the difficulty of our medium, and 
spurs us on to our best efforts; it provides 
friction sufficient to heat our materials with- 
out burning them up. Retain rhyme and at 
the same time remove its difficulty, and you 
have merely an incentive to long-windedness. 
Therefore, I should advise against the use of 
a rhyming dictionary. 


Not only must we not allow rhyme to falsify 
our idea, we must not allow it to wrench our 
words out of their natural order. The feeblest 
versifiers have always made inversions. And, 
it must be admitted, so have some of the best 
poets in the language. But we should not pat- 
tern ourselves after the weaker moments of 
our models. Inversions have become more and 
more repugnant to competent poets. When the 
reader finds us saying “meadows gay” instead 
of “gay meadows,” he knows perfectly well 
that we were forced to make the inversion in 
order to rhyme with “day” two lines above, 
and in this knowledge he is equipped to make 
fun of us. No artist must ever be found out 
when he is playing tricks,—and rhyme is one 
of the hardest tricks in the language. Re- 
member, then, that rhyme is the last considera- 
tion of all. We must maintain our idea in its 
original values, we must maintain the music 
of our verse, we must maintain the natural prose 
order of our words. Without disturbing any 
of these elements, we must rhyme. That is 
the task which no one can perform for any 
one else. It can be done by the individual 
poet if he will practice long enough, if he is 
willing to face his work as seriously as the 
pianist learning his scales or the painter study- 
ing anatomy. The trouble with most writers 
of verse is that they are idle fellows who, wish- 
ing to express their thoroughly worthless selves, 
have turned to verse because they think it re- 
quires less hard labor than the other arts. 


Certain rhyming combinations are to be 
avoided because they are hackneyed and ob- 
vious. Of these I should list among the most 
common: love-above, strife-life, breath-death, 
desire-fire, star-far, earth-birth, breeze-trees, 
heart-smart, together-heather, spring-sing. 
These are a few out of a large category which 
should be familiar to every reader who has 
suffered from the perusal of modern lyrics. 
Of course it were absurd to lay down a law 
against any of these combinations ; we can only 
say that they have been too often and too loosely 
used and that he is a powerful technician who 
can make them again effective. 


The problem of imperfect rhymes has also 
troubled many a poet. Used sparingly, im- 
perfect rhymes are sometimes pleasant. Note 
that the consonant sound must never under 
any circumstances vary; time, for example, 
will never rhyme with line though a thousand 
novices attempt to force the issue. But the 
vowel sound may sometimes be varied. We 
have the traditional love-prove combination, 
and the long and short sounds of i, as in the 
couplet by Marvell: 


And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


There are many other slight variations of the 
vowel sound which are not unpleasant to the 
discerning ear as long as they be introduced 
very seldom. 


We should also be careful in the manipula- 
tion of our “weak” endings. For example, 
melody, the last syllable of which is weak, 
should never be rhymed with another word 
with a weak ending, such as liberty, but with 
some strong syllable, such as free, which will 
hold up the rhyme sound competently. In 
like manner, we should not rhyme loveliness 
with visionless, since both endings are weak. 
Furthermore, in employing words with weak 
endings, even where they are coupled with 
strong endings, beware of “identical” rhyme 
sounds. Thus, we can not rhyme visionless 
with less, because we have simply repeated the 
same syllable, and that is forbidden. This law 
is well-known to everybody, yet it is amazing 
how often it is violated. I have recently seen 


a poem in print where sovereign is rhymed with 
rain, and through sheer carelessness. 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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The Period Novel 


by MARGARET AYER BARNES 


7] “he phrase has come to have a vaguely 

archaic significance. It suggests plumed 

hats and rapiers, hooped skirts and 
powdered hair. Heroines who swoon and 
heroes who swagger. Stage coaches, pillions 
and sedan chairs. It suggests, too, a book writ- 
ten in retrospect by a modern writer who 
cherishes a romantic or documentary interest 
in “old, unhappy, far-off things.” Fiction does 
not seem “period,” unless it mirrors the past. 


And the past from the point of view of the 
present. We do not speak of Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones” or Fanny Burney’s “Evelina” as 
“period novels.” Nor “The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent,” which served its 
author, Laurence Sterne, as a rambling vehicle 
in which to portray the manners and the morals 
of his time. The sub-title of the first edition 
of “Clarissa’—“The History of a Young 
Lady, Comprehending the Most Important 
Concerns of Private Life and Particularly 
Showing the Distresses that may attend the 
Misconduct of both Parents and Children in 
relation to Marriage’”—reveals the interest of 
Richardson in problems that still touch us. It 
might have served John Galsworthy as a sub- 
title for the first great book of “The Forsyte 
Saga,” “The Man of Property.” The abun- 
dant life and energy that floods these fine old 
novels forbids us to classify them as romantic 
curiosities or antiquarian relics. 


In the best sense of the word, however, fic- 
tion dealing with the contemporary scene is 
“period” fiction. When well-written, it is au- 
thentic and will become historical. A page torn 
authoritatively from the book of the past. The 
writer knows what he is talking about, which 
is the first great asset of any chronicler. If he 
is observant and conscientious, he will tell the 
truth. Great art is, after all, only truth telling. 
It is the honest recreation of life as the artist 
sees it. And the fact that it is SEEN, that in 
fiction it is colored and enriched by the per- 
sonal point of view of the author, gives a note 
of passionate and imaginative conviction to the 
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portrayal that is lacking in the colder repre- 
sentation of biographer or historian. 

What woman, in biography or even in auto- 
biography, lives for us with the glowing 
simplicity and complete verisimilitude of Anna 
Karenina, as she emerged from Tolstoi’s brain? 
What history depicts an age as Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair” depicts it? These questions de- 
fine the tremendous opportunity and fearful 
responsibility of the novelist. 


For people read fiction, as they do not read 
histories and biographies. Continually, of 
course, descriptive or analytic volumes, writ- 
ten by scholars and statesmen and journalists, 
dealing with periods and personalities, have 
a popular vogue. They appear in “best sellers” 
lists, vying with novels in the race to command 
the market. But they do not live, as novels do, 
in the hearts and minds of the people. In the 
end it is the fiction that preserves for posterity 
the temper of an age. Trollope, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot and the Brontes have 
defined for us, forever, the one that was Vic- 
torian. Walter Scott and Jane Austen, as ro- 
manticist and realist, make the early Nineteenth 
Century live again. 

Each novel, then, that is written, is essentially 
“period.” If concerned with trivialities, in a 
few short years it will seem, as we say, to 
“date.” Henry James’s “The Awkward Age” 
dates, for this reason, as such books as his 
“What Maisie Knew” and “The Ambassadors” 
will never be dated. The world has lost in- 
terest in the problem of the well-brought-up 
young girl, not brought up quite well enough 
to be ignorant of the social vices. Unfortu- 
nate Nanda was condemned by her contempo- 
raries for the comparatively venal and certainly 
outmoded sin of having lost, psychologically, 
her maiden bloom. Her case is a plaintive one 
—no more. She cannot live with the pathetic, 
pulsing life of Maisie and Madame de Vion- 
net, “whose lifelong tragedies and ephemeral 
joys spring from the eternal and honest con- 
flict of the forces of good and evil.” 
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So in writing a novel of manners, dealing 
with the present and the brief fragment of 
the past that lives in the memory of the writer, 
every conscientious novelist is doing period 
work. The great classic contemporary ex- 
ample is, of course, “The Forsyte Saga,” which 
was recognized in the lifetime of its author 
as a social document of genius. Edith 
Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence”’ is, as its 
tender but somewhat condescending title im- 
plies, a slightly more self-conscious, though 
brilliantly executed, achievement of the same 
order. Willa Cather’s “A Lost Lady”—an- 
other tender titlke—which begins prosaically 
enough, “Thirty or forty years ago, in one of 
those grey towns along the Burlington rail- 
road . ” and is primarily concerned with 
one woman’s personal tragedy, competes with 
her books which deal more deliberately with 
definite historical characters, in delicately pre- 
serving “the remembrance of things past.” 
Aldous Huxley’s “Point Counterpoint” sears 
London drawing rooms with a pen as satiric, 
though far less than good-humored, than that of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Old Wives’ Tale” is the story of 
his generation. Victoria Sackville-West’s 
“The Edwardians” holds the transient glamour 
of an age we can still recall. 


All honest craftsmen in the writer’s trade 
consciously or unconsciously conserve this time 
sense. Whether it is concerned with what 
happens today or what happened “only yester- 
day” is a matter of fine perceptions and deli- 
cate adjustments. It is not easy to maintain. 
In dealing with precise chronological events, 
whether mental or factual, the first thing that 
impresses a writer is the startling inaccuracy 
of his own information about everything. He 
realizes at once that his fondest memory is 
not to be trusted, and that his deepest impres- 
sion will bear corroboration. 

What did people do and, above all, what 
did they think, at any given time? What they 
did can be reconstructed by reading books of 
contemporary reference, consulting the files of 
newspapers and talking with observant friends. 
A mistake, no matter how slight, is invariably 
called to the writer’s attention, within a week 
of publication, by a score of readers. For noth- 
ing, apparently, so delights a reader as to dis- 





cover and correct an inaccuracy on the printed 
page. 

These corrections are welcome, however, 
as errors can be rectified in subsequent edi- 
tions. And the writer knows, hearteningly, 
that they were made only because he succeeded 
in awakening in the minds of his fellow beings 
an exact and nostalgic memory of their own 
immediate past. 


But music, words of song, details of dress 
and custom, and the joyous vernacular of 
slang must all be dated before they are woven 
into the warp and woof of a story. A novelist 
of manners, delving into the past forty years 
of American living, can make of this research 
an amusing parlor game. He is received with 
cheers, when he asks—Just when was the vogue 
of Charles Dana Gibson? Who wrote David 
Harum? When did you last dance the “Bos- 
ton”—the “grapevine’—the “maxixe’”—the 
“tango” and the “Castle walk?” When did 
you sing “Daisy Bell”—“The Rosary”—“In 
the Good Old Summer Time”—“Tammany” 
—the “Merry Widow Waltz”—“Poor Butter- 
fly’—and “Put Your Head Down, Fritzy 
Boy?” When did you first hear the telling 
words, “She pets?’ When did “petting” 
change to “necking?”” When did the hemline 
of an evening gown first rise above the feminine 
kneecap? When did it drop dramatically to 
the ankle with the advent of Lanvin’s “robe de 
style?” At what period of our social history 
were cocktails served unobtrusively to men in 
the dressing room, lest the lips of some reck- 
less lady be defiled by hard liquor? When 
were you first startled to see the end of a cig- 
arette stained red with lipstick? When did 
you last disapprove of a woman who powdered 
her nose in public? When were ankles 
hobbled, arms bared, skirts slit, hatpins dis- 
carded and corsets abandoned? When did a 
lady first show her thigh with impunity on a 
public bathing beach? When did your car have 
its first self-starter? When were acetylene 
headlights outmoded? When did bicycles 
“scorch ?” 


Trivial questions—but upon them, and others 
like them, depends the authenticity of the time 
sense. And upon them, too, depend, to a great 
extent, the manners and morals of a given age. 
For our social customs spring from our mental 
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content and our mental content, in turn, is in- 
fluenced by your social customs. It is a vicious, 
or a virtuous, circle, as the case may be, de- 
pending upon the trend of the times. 

For the important events of our recent his- 
tory—as well as for many a sidelight upon 
the lesser ones—the files of the newspapers 
are the great resource of the writer. They 
preserve the opinion of the moment, like a 
fly in amber. And the opinion of the moment 
is often of a nature to awaken both pity and 
terror—and mirth, as well—in the heart of 
the reader detached from it by even a brief 
period of time. 


But in reading those files, the deepest im- 
pression received is that of the great resilience 
of human nature. The headlines cry of 
calamity down the years—for calamity is so 
often news. Waves of war and graft and 
speculation and depression break over the hu- 
man race—break and recede and break again 
—but they leave the human race incredibly 
and stoically the same. For comfort and con- 
solation you must turn to the back pages of 
the newspaper. There, while empires fall and 
civilizations crumble, the Cubs and the Sox 
are battling for the pennant; Min and Andy 
are pursuing the adventure of domesticity; 
women are being informed how to win their 
lovers, hold their husbands, discipline their 


‘children, make bread pudding, and that this 


is a velvet season. In the back pages of the 
newspapers, as in the back streets of the cities, 
surrounded by apparent trivialities, you find 
human nature running true to form, carrying 
on with amazing indifference and stupendous 
courage in the face of catastrophe. 

“As people feel life, so will they feel the 
art that is most closely related to it.” > Henry 
James said that, in his essay on “The Art of 
Fiction.” It explains, I think, the eternal 
popularity of the novel form. The fact, too, 
that the novels that endure are those, by and 
large, whose theme is rooted, subtly perhaps, 
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but sincerely, in the conflict of moral forces. 

It throws some light, as well, on the ephem- 
eral popularity of the “best seller.” It makes 
you understand what may be the common de- 
nominator in the very divergent output of, let 
us say, Kathleen Norris and Willa Cather, 
Harold Bell Wright and Thornton Wilder. 
James Hilton, too, who flashed into fame with 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” and “The Lost Hori- 
zon.” And Victoria Lincoln, the young au- 
thor of “February Hill,” which, in spite of its 
modern cast of prostitutes, drunks and rum- 
runners, is nothing more nor less than the 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” of this 
generation. Different as these writers may be 
from the point of view of artistry, they all 
believe, quite simply and sincerely, in being 
good. 

Virtue is as realistic as vice. The average 
reader likes to perceive in the pattern of a 
plot the shadowy design of his own personal 
problems. And one thing is certain—that men 
and women in every age believe some things 
to be good and others to be bad, and try, with 
indifferent success in the perplexity of living, 
to differentiate between them. It is the task 
of the writer to interpret that effort, to por- 
tray the heliotropic struggle of humanity in 
the jungle of existence to reach the sun. 

In so far as he succeeds in doing this 
honestly, in telling the truth, in not manu- 
facturing a harmless and healthy sugar plum 
of fiction, he will write a good book. If he 
is to write a great one he must throw some 
clarifying light on the tortured motivation of 
human behavior. This has nothing to do with 
his subject matter, for anything in life is a 
subject for literature. What touches the 
reader is the point of view of the writer. In 
that sense, to be great, his book must be moral. 
It will reflect some aspect of the morality of 
his period. It cannot rise above or sink below 
it, if it is to be lifelike and true. 

(Reprinted from THE WRITER of September, 1935) 








Through limitations of space the eighth article of John Gallishaw’s “Basic 
Principles of Fiction” was omitted this month but will appear in the May issue. 














Writing For Story 


by MARTHA FOLEY 


ne evening, not very long ago, my 
() fellow editor, Whit Burnett, and I 

suddenly tried to define a short story. 
Since we are writers of short stories and have 
been editing a magazine full of them for six 
years, it would seem that defining the term 
should have been easy. But it wasn’t. After 
several hours of solid discussion we finally 
reduced it ad absurdum to “a short piece of 
prose writing.” 

But how short? Is Joseph Conrad’s “Heart 
of Darkness” a short story? It runs well over 
25,000 words. We have published in the mag- 
azine Story short stories of eight hundred 
words and short stories of 45,000 words. 

And prose? In a great many of the mod- 
ern short stories there is a strong poetic con- 
tent. Some writers achieve a greater rhythm 
in their short story writing than do many so- 
called modern “poets” in their verse. 

The very elusiveness of a definition for the 
short story is significant. It is because the 
short story today is the most elastic literary 
form. It may be long or short, subjective or 
objective, highly emotional or so matter of fact 
it reads more like an article, as is the case with 
some of George Milburn’s pieces. It may be 
all dialogue or it may have hardly a spoken 
word in it. It may be a remote fantasy or a 
realistic description of workers on a belt sys- 
tem in a factory. There is no placing limits 
upon it. 

For the longer stories we publish, we have 
adopted the word novella. This term, used in 
most European countries where, for instance, 
Thomas Mann’s “Death in Venice’ is called 
a novella, is also in our own dictionaries. In 
recent years, however, it has been displaced by 
the not very exact term, novelette. Novelette 
sounds more like the condensed novel it usually 
is. Like that awful expression, “short short,” 
it is neither lovely nor correct. Novella is the 
better word for a long short story. 

Considering the many phases of the short 
story in America today we were wiser than 
we realized when, six years ago this April, we 





published the first issue of Story in Vienna, 
announcing that its purpose was a simple one 
—“to present regularly a number of short 
stories of exceptional merit by no matter whom 
and coming from no matter where.” 

That purpose still holds good. And, simple 
as it seems, such a magazine policy has proved 
a revolutionary one. It means that the value 
of the story itself, as a piece of literature, 
rather than the reputation of the writer, is 
what counts. We have published short stories 
by the best known writers in America and 
Europe. But time and time again we have re- 
jected stories by famous names in favor of a 
piece by a youngster in a small town in the 
backwoods of America of whom no one had 
ever heard but who had turned out in his ob- 
livion a story of real literary significance. As 
a result, there is an entire new generation of 
writers in America whose work first appeared 
in Story. 

Another interesting effect of our policy has 
been that Story is free to publish stories by 
authors from all over the world. Many mag- 
azines bar translations but Story has published 
short stories by Italian, Chinese, Greek, Rus- 
sian, German, Rumanian, Spanish and many 
other foreign authors. 

The fact that contributions to Story are 
judged solely on their literary merits means 
too that there is no kow-towing to advertisers. 
There is no subsidizing the magazine by an 
industry or group of industries. We have no 
desire to make our readers clothing-conscious. 
Nor are we afraid of stories which deal with 
conditions, say, in an automobile plant, which 
would not appeal to advertisers of the newest 
car models. 

It seems now from our offices at 432 Fourth 
Avenue in the heart of New York’s publishing 
district, a far look back to Vienna. To Stein- 
gasse. To the gemuthliche, despairing Vien- 
nese printers. To the Wiener Wald and the 
mere handful of contributions which trickled 
through the customs and borders to the editorial 
offices of Story at Poetzleinsdorferstrasse 18 
(the street of the little bear, not the little poet). 
It seems equally far back to Majorca, then 
a placid isle in a blue sea, untouched by war, 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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The Dutch Uncle on 


lem to its readers. A paragraph of 
passive description was given and the 
readers were asked to submit examples that 
showed the descriptive facts in such a way as 
not to interfere with the forward movement 


of the narrative. The response to this has been 
most gratifying. Many writers have sent in 


solutions to the problem. It cannot be said, 
however, that all the solutions submitted are 
good examples of this particular point in tech- 
nique. The principal fault with the majority 
of the brief sketches is that the writers con- 


centrated so thoroughly on the one point that 
they neglected other points of good writing. 


In describing the scene, almost every one ne- 
glected characterization. Characters were 
used to portray the descriptive detail, but in 
all the sketches submitted not one writer used 
adequate characterization. The characters re- 
sulted in being just names. In a few cases, 
character was delineated through implication, 
but in no case was adequate physical descrip- 
tion given. 

It proved to be a difficult job to pick out 
the best example. Many were too long for 
what they offered. Some were exceptionally 
well-written, but missed entirely the point of 
description through action. Another fault 
very much in evidence was that too many trite 
phrases and melodramatic “attitudes” were 
used in the actual writing. The following ex- 
amples, actually taken from these manuscripts, 
show triteness, melodrama and unrestraint in 
writing : 


| ast month this column offered a prob- 


’ 


“Her young heart was broken.” ‘Her lips 
quivered.” “His heart pounding, . . .” “His 
breath caught in his throat . . .” “—made 
his blood suddenly congeal.” “—a woman who 
stared at him from a white face of terror.” 
“—his friend’s supreme sacrifice . . .” “ 
caused his spirits to sink.” “—a big sob shook 
him.” “—felt a strange loneliness awakening 
within his heart.” “What sinister forces 
lurked beneath—” 


The basic conditions that inspired these 
phrases and sentences are quite all right. But 





Points and Problems 


why express them in terms that have become 
outmoded because of over-use? If we want to 
impart the information that “Her young heart 
was broken,” why must we use this hackneyed 
phrase to express our thoughts? Hundreds of 
others have said just the same thing in just 
the same way, so, to convince an editor that 
our particular expression is fresh and original, 
let’s use something that hasn’t become thread- 
bare with age. This matter of using cliches 
is really a serious one, for it stamps the writer 
as a beginner, as a person who does not have 
originality of expression, or as one who does 
not take the time to give individuality to his 
style. Prune your work carefully of cliches 
and do not be satisfied with any word, phrase 
or sentence that even approaches common- 
placeness. 

The best article submitted in time for this 
month’s publication, was selected because it 
fundamentally expresses description without 
slowing the forward movement of the narra- 
tive, because it is written in a natural and un- 
affected style, because it has the touch of origi- 
nality, because the scene is consistently ob- 
served through the eyes of one character, be- 
cause the element of suspense enters immedi- 


ately into the work, because a problem is sug- 
gested, because the description is handled not 


only through plain statement but through impli- 
cation. 

The author of this month’s best solution to 
the problem is Miss Ruth E. Follmer of New- 
town, Pennsylvania. Her example follows: 

“The brakes of the little car protested re- 
sentfully as the driver brought it to a sudden 
stop, then backed up a few yards until the old 
house could be seen from the road. 


“How easily she might have missed it! What 
if—but why worry since there it was before her 
eyes, apparently unloved and unwanted just as 
the real estate man had assured her. She sus- 
pected that he also thought it was too cheap to 
interest any prosperous looking customer ! 

“She opened the door of the car, swung her 
legs on to the running board and sized up the 
old place thoughtfully. Was it really true? 
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Could this be the answer to her present urgent 
need? 

“Peace, beauty, quietness—all were there. 
Mellow stately age was in the row of trees 
along the lane. There was mystery hiding in 
the ancient spring house and along the ancient 
stone wall which meandered across the field 
like the tail of a leisurely, friendly old dragon. 

“The old house held promise of what beauty 
it could show when given love and intelligent 
care. The garden—but who was caring for 
that garden when the house and barn were 
manifestly deserted ? 

“The driver sighed and straightened up. 
Then she lit a cigarette and stepped down from 
the running board. 


“She could almost see the two wide-brimmed 
straw hats bobbing along beside her as she 
started up the long lane. How the children 
would love the little brook and the spring house 
—after that old roof was made safe again. 
There would be much to do, so much to plan, 
that she would be too tired to think—to re- 
member. - 

The mood of this little sketch is excellently 
maintained. Not once does the reader feel 
that the scene is not being expressed from the 
point of view of the character. 

Of the many sketches received, only thirteen 
others were well handled and showed the au- 
thors to be persons with ability. The follow- 
ing brief remarks will speak for themselves 
about these manuscripts : 

Miss D. D.: This is a well-handled sketch 
and came close to being awarded first honors. 
It was not placed first chiefly because Miss 
Follmer’s sketch was a better example of writ- 
ing through subtlety and implication. Dr. F. 
E.: Amusing and entertainingly written, but 
description given almost entirely through dia- 
logue and not enough through mental obser- 
vation of characters. M. O.: Pleasant style, 
but slightly melodramatic in tone. K. W. D.: 
Too much detail given to story and not enough 
actual description for space occupied. Mrs. 
F. G.: A good example of description and 
good story movement, but a bit too sentimental 
and melodramatic. Mrs. M. D. U.: Nice 
style, but too many cliches and trite figures of 
speech. Mrs. M. K. P.: This writer has ability, 
but style a little artificial. She should aim for 






more naturalness of expression. W. M. F.: 


Too much story and not enough descriptive ob- 
servation. B. E. J.: Good, but ruined because 
of too many adverbs ending in “ly.” (In B. 
E. J.’s sketch, of two short paragraphs, the 
following phrases were used: “Gaily, Marilyn 
set her brakes—” “—she thought puzszlingly.” 
“Shaking her head idly.” “—carefully tended 
old-fashioned garden.” “—promptly made her 
way—” “—deathly quiet.” “Genuinely alarmed 

” “_she turned undecidedly—” “—looked 
up involuntarily—” . . . Not one of these ad- 
verbs is needed. The conditions themselves, 
as the author has written them, gave the de- 
sired impression, without the use of added ad- 
verbs. I make special mention of this, for it 
is a common fault of new writers to use un- 
necessary adverbs and adjectives. Do not use 
adverbial modifiers unless they are absolutely 
essential. Observe that in Miss Follmer’s 
sketch the opening sentence would be more 
effective and restrained if the adverb “resent- 
fully” were omitted. Many writers find that 
by eliminating at least three-fourths of the usual 
number of adverbs used, their style becomes 
more compact and more professional. 


Miss D. DeB: Intelligent and very nicely 
developed, but not quite so intimate and sug- 
gestive of suspense as Miss Follmer’s. H. L.: 
Highly entertaining style, but beginning and 
ending out of keeping with the mood of the 
rest of material. C. P. Z.: Good writing, but 
descriptive facts are handled too obviously for 
the mere purpose of description. This is seen 
in too many expressions such as, “He saw—” 
“He noticed—” “He observed—” “He re- 
membered—” “He recalled—”, etc. C. H. 
N.: Good story movement and suspense, good 
writing in general, but characters are ‘types’ 
more than they are real people. Mrs. G. B. 
Z.: Description handled well, style pleasing, 
suspense good, but work gives the general im- 
pression of being pleonastic. 

All the writers mentioned above submitted 
material of merit in one way or another. Those 
who sent in sketches and whose names are not 
mentioned either were too late for this month’s 
publication or their work was not above the 
average. 

This idea of working directly with authors 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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PUNS FOR PRACTICE, POSTAGE AND 
PROFIT 


by Ethel Remington Hepburn 


M ost of us, when we finally succumb to the 
urge to write for publication, face the per- 
tinent question, “With just what type of writing 
would it be best to start?” Perhaps my own ex- 
perience along this line may prove of some slight 
help. 

Unlike many ambitious beginners who “dash 
something off” and mail it to the Saturday Evening 
Post, I realized that the woods were full of short 
story writers (even my laundry man has visions 
along that line) and that competition would be 
hard on the inexperienced. Article writing, too, 
seemed to call for very definite knowledge and 
a skill beyond my powers. Then what? 


For years I had been a prolific letter-writer. 
One of those who continually read, by return mail, 
“Why don’t you write, we are always so amused 
by the things you tell us.” It gave me an idea. 
I'd type out half a dozen of these supposedly 
humorous happenings and send them to as many 
markets. The results were soul-satisfying; for 
even checks for a dollar or two do something to 
one’s self-esteem, when one is trying to break in. 
They bridge the long, heart-breaking wait before 
the first big check arrives to confirm that inner 
conviction that one really is a writer. 


And they have value in another way. Don't 
imagine, for one moment, that a joke can be written 
carelessly and bring a check. It must be told with 
a minimum of words. It must embody the prin- 
ciples of the effective short story or article, for 
it must—with the first words—catch reader inter- 
est and must hold that interest to the climax. And 
there must be a climax. 


Whenever a joke came back to me, I always re- 
drafted it. For I knew that somehow I had failed 
to put it across properly. And I soon learned 
something else. Not everything that is humorous 
is suitable for the joke form. Some things lend 
themselves to picturization, others to verse. I 
began to experiment. And the checks began to 
grow bigger. During my first six months, the 
returns paid for postage, stationery and a portable 
typewriter; and, as the time consumed was slight, 
I had ample leisure to try my hand at the next 
step—article writing. 

But, you ask, “Suppose I have no flair for in- 
venting humor?” You don’t need it. I have 
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never invented a joke in my life. But, if you have 
a sense of humor—and surely no one should under- 
undertake writing unless he has—there is amus- 
ing material around one at every turn. It is merely 
a matter of a bit of thought, a little skill at word- 
ing, and presently you have a check that will cover 
the current expenses of your proposed career and 
often leave you something over for a treat! To 
illustrate: 

My two little girls were playing with their dolls, 
one of which had unfortunately been born without 
joints. “Oh, dear,” said one, “Enid can’t sit 
down.” “That’s all right,” consoled the other, 
“let her be the mother. Mothers never sit down.” 
That was my first attempt, and brought a dollar 
from the Fun Shop. 

I asked my husband for money for a dress. Ab- 
sent-mindedly he handed me a bill. ‘“Here’s five 
dollars. Get a hat, too.” I labeled that “A Good 
Provider,” and the Saturday Evening Post sent 
a check for five dollars by return mail. 

One day, in a five and ten cent store, I saw a 
woman buying a balloon for her little boy. The 
woman was very fat, the boy very tiny. “Now,” 
she said, handing it to him, “take it and break it 
and watch me smack yer.” That, sent in as a 
cartoon idea, brought a check for seven-fifty, a 
complimentary letter from one of the editors and 
appeared in the June seventh, 1930, issue of the 
New Yorker. 

Short humorous verse, if one has the knack, 
lends itself to the recounting of funny situations, 
and the markets for it are legion. It brings larger 
returns, too. 


I understand that the professional jokesmith 
has his regular formulae for writing gags. Not. 
many of us are equipped to enter that particular 
field professionally. But, as I said before, the 
writing up in joke or verse form of the laughs 
that come to one along the way, is not alone good 
practice for more ambitious efforts, but it will 
more than cover the cost of sending out those 
bulkier manuscripts which are, we hope, one day to 
seat you among the elect. Besides, having one’s 
eye eternally cocked toward the laughs of life does 
much to counteract the pessimism that is so apt 
to result from too many rejection slips too oft 
received. 


Now as to just how one goes about writing up 
humor. It would be impossible, in a short article, 
to cover the field. Personally, I used one simple 
formula for jokes. It consisted of one short 
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sentence to set forth the situation, and two lines 
of dialogue. For instance: 

I had heard an altercation between two Irish 
women. An expression used by one hit my funny 
bone. I wrote it up as follows: “Two angry Irish 
women faced each other across a back yard fence. 

“*You’re no lady!’ screamed one. 

“*T’'ll show you if I’m a lady or not,’ retorted 
the other. ‘Say that again, and I'll bounce a rock 
on yer head.” 

Strangely enough, though that was taken from 
an actual incident, I later saw the same idea (with 
a different retort) used for a cartoon in the Post. 
Naturally, I never offered mine for sale. 

Nearly all jokes are improved by a good caption. 
The joke about the husband would have meant little 
without that heading, “A Good Provider.” Your 
heading should point your joke without giving it 
away. 

In thinking over the incident of the balloon, I 
realized that half its humor lay in the big woman 
and the tiny boy. That meant a cartoon. It took 
thirty words to send that idea to New Yorker, 
making the necessary points of fat woman, small 
boy, five and ten, balloon, and the actual words of 
the woman. When it appeared in print, a seaside 
resort had been substituted for the store, and 
the woman’s words cut down to “Break that an’ 
I'll smack yer!” It was an improvement, as I 
realized, for brevity is the very backbone of wit. 

Another incident which I sent in as a cartoon 
idea (because of the necessity of a picture to point 
it) was that of two women whose conversation I 
overheard. Here is how I wrote it: 

“Two of these youthful ‘old babies,’ flapperishly 
dressed—long ear-rings, bracelets, many rings. 
Feet bulging from tiny high-heeled slippers, ham- 
like arms, double chins. Plucked eyebrows, beaded 
lashes, lip-sticked mouths. 

“*My dear! Enid’s baby came yesterday!’ 

“*How perfectly thrilling! Don’t you just adore 
being a grandmother?’ ” 

You don’t need fine writing to send in cartoon 
ideas; but you must make the editor see the inci- 
dent as you saw it. The foregoing sold to New 
York Theatre Programs. 

There is another type of humorous happening 
which has no pictorial possibilities and necessitates 
too much explanation to be easily told in joke form. 
Such incidents frequently make amusing verse, if 
you have the knack of rhyming, as I am convinced 
most writers have. 


A woman called upon me to sell me tickets to 
a church social. In the course of our conversation 
a misconception arose that kept me chuckling long 
after she had said her good-byes. Here is how it 
appeared in various newspapers: 


“My husband is a Mason,” 
She said to me with pride; 
I told her ’twas regarded 
An honor far and wide. 






I said my husband wanted 
To be a Mason, too; 

But he could not afford it— 
To go right on up through. 


She stared at me a moment, 
Then said, “Nix, lady, nix! 
My husband is a Mason 

Who’s busy laying bricks.” 


Pretty bad verse! I could do better now. But 
the idea was amusing, and it brought a check. I 
learned a lesson from that sale, too. The draft 
which I sent to the editor had four stanzas. He 
printed only three, and to my astonishment I dis- 
covered that the omitted verse added nothing to 
it and was totally unnecessary. In writing humor, 
second only to the idea itself is brevity. 

As you see, I used actual happenings. There 
was no revamping of old gags nor lying awake 
nights trying to think humor. Please remember, 
however, that I am not writing of concocting 
humor as a livelihood. I am writing of it merely 
as an entering wedge to the business of writing, 
and from the standpoint of those who use it in the 
beginning as a means of paying postage and the 
other small expenses of a beginning writer, and 
who hope to get from it a few lessons which will 
serve them in the more pretentious forms. I take 
it for granted that you are devoting most of your 
spare time to those other forms, and that the 
writing of humor occupies only those brief snatches 
of time which have a habit of being completely 
wasted unless one consistently and conscientiously 
fills them. 


Here’s one more example, to show you how easily 
they are come by—these ideas of short humor. I 
was sitting in the darkness of a moving picture 
theatre. A voice behind me said, “Gee! A girl 
could really love a guy like that!” I turned. She 
belonged to the gum-chewing sisterhood. The 
fellow with her was eminently suitable and quite 
unromantic. The “guy” referred to was John 
Barrymore—as Don Juan! Funny? Perhaps. 
But there was something pathetic about it, too. I 
couldn’t quite get it out of my head, so I put it on 
paper. Here’s the first stanza: 

“I seen him in the movies. 

Gee! He’s swell! 

A girl could really love a guy like that! 
(Ben took me to the show—Ben’s getting fat.)” 


Observe that in four lines you have the three 
main characters, the setting and a situation of 
conflict. Comes pretty close to being the approved 
set-up for a short story! That is a sample of what 
I mean when I say that the writing of short 
humor is a stepping-stone to the longer forms. 
That first stanza was followed by two others 
which embodied her dream of what might be, 
broken short by the realization that Barrymore is 
actually quite beyond her dream. I called it, “May- 
belle gazes at a Star.” The final stanza follows: 
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“It may be that I'd better 

Pass him up— 

Perhaps life’s safer in the five and ten— 

But Barrymore’s so grand . . . alongside Ben—” 


That brought a check from New York Theatre 
Programs, with a little note from Barbara Blake. 
She said she particularly liked, “The wistful last 
line.” And let me say, right here, that editors of 
humor are particularly friendly and helpful, gen- 
erous with suggestions and generally inclined to 
give a newcomer the feeling that rejections really 
are sent with regret. They are quick to praise, 
too. And a gentle boost to a beginner’s self- 
esteem will frequently keep him plugging past 
the point at which so many beginners decide to 
lie down. I have sold to only one irascible editor. 
Upon my sending him the same joke a second 
time, the gentleman (who shall remain nameless) 
scribbled across it, “Why in God’s name don’t you 
keep a file?” It’s a good idea! 

Just about the time I sold the Barrymore verse, 
I got a check for a “confession.” It was for 
$103.50 and being the first in three figures, it held 
much the importance to me that Carnegie’s first 
million probably did to him. Since then, I have 
devoted all my time to the longer forms; but I 
still keep a weather eye out for humorous inci- 
dents. They have a way of fitting into one’s writ- 
ings with leavening effect, even though one no 
longer can spare the time for fillers. Besides, the 
person who is able to write of serious things—but 
not too seriously—has gone far toward achieving 
not only a balanced outlook on life, but that elusive 
quality known as “popular appeal.” 

* * * * 
SELLING THE SAME ARTICLE TWICE 
by Will Herman 
T he September-October issue of Easy Money 
contained an article of mine called “Contest 
Gold.” After reading it, one subscriber wrote me: 
“I read your “Contest Gold” article in Easy Money 
magazine. In the February issue of THE WRITER 
you had published an article on “Does Contesting 
Pay?” Is it permissible—or ethical?—to sell the 
same article twice?” 

No, it isn’t permissible—or ethical—to sell the 
same article twice. In fact, it’s very definitely 
wrong and another way of breaking the law. If 
you sell a dog once, it isn’t permissible to sell that 
same dog again to another buyer! BUT there's 
no reason in the world why you shouldn’t sell that 
dog’s pup—or as many pups as he had—to willing 
purchasers. 

That reader was half right. The parentage of 
the articles in THE WRITER and in Easy Money 
was the same. But the articles were different. 
The article in the former, “Does Contesting Pay?” 
ran to 1000 words; “Contest Gold” ran to 3000 
words. The latter article included much of the 
information given in THE WRITER aarticle, but 
contained a great deal besides. 
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I have sold many articles not only twice but 
three and four and five times! They were sold to 
editors of publications in different fields; they 
contained different information; they were written 
differently; they were read by readers who, as a 
rule, would not come across the article in any of 
the other publications. 


No business man wastes material. No writer 
should waste material. In gathering material for 
an article, I invariably find that I have far too 
much matter to include in one article. That extra 
material will make another article, or perhaps two, 
or three articles. 


The writer who can write the “same” article 
hundreds of times is the writer who makes the 
most money in writing. Take a writer like Albert 
Payson Terhune. How many hundreds of articles 
has he written on dogs? Is it ethical? Of course 
it is. It’s more than that. By writing on dogs, 
over and over again. Terhune has built up a repu- 
tation for himself. He is considered one of the 
leading specialists on information concerning dogs. 
His material on this subject has been published in 
the juvenile papers, in the syndicates and in publi- 
cations like Popular Mechanics and Good House- 
keeping and Cosmopolitan. 

I came across a young fellow in my neighbor- 
hood who, at twenty-one, had sold over 2000 
articles and over 1,000,000 words. Here was a 
good story. The first thing I did was to talk fully 
with the boy, getting the story of his achievements, 
the publications he had written for, names and 
dates, and a brief history of his background. The 
story was first written in 1000 words for The 
Cleveland News as a “Local Boy Makes Good” 
feature. This type of material is easy to sell. The 
newspaper purchased it. 

I wrote the article again, this time in about 500 
words and included a picture of the boy. I sent 
the material to The American Boy magazine, and 
in several weeks received my check for ten dollars. 
The article, this time, was written from the angle 
of youth and achievement. And then I wrote the 
article a third time, included a photograph, and 
the Parade Of Youth gobbled it up. 

The article was really the same one in every 
case—but it was rewritten to a different slant. 
The boy had left an orphan home in Cleveland, 
and had worked his way through High School on 
his writing. From the standpoint of overcoming 
odds and handicaps, as an inspirational article, 
Parade of Youth accepted it. 

That was three sales of the same article. That 
article can be sold to another three or four publica- 
tions. An article on that boy, keeping in mind 
his method of gathering material, the markets he 
writes for, and his achievements, would go to a 
writers’ publication. A Cleveland paper ran a 
Local Oddities column, paying one dollar per item. 
A postcard listing this boy’s achievements brought 
me another dollar bill. The article could be 
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written still again for a Jewish market, with that 
particular slant. I have just completed another 
thousand word article on this boy—paying par- 
ticular heed to the handicaps and odds he had to 
overcome, and his “never-give-up” spirit. As a 
pure inspirational of this type, it will sell to one 
of the Sunday School juvenile publications—espe- 
cially in view of the fact that he has sold material 
to most of them. 

Notice that the articles were sold to markets 
which didn’t hit the same groups. The Cleveland 
News is a local paper. The American Boy is a 
paper for boys throughout the country. Parade 
of Youth is a syndicated Sunday newspaper glori- 
fying the achievements of boys and girls. 

When sending material of this type to editors, 
it is proper—and ethical—to mention it if the ma- 
terial has been published before. However, if the 
circulation of that paper in which the material 
was published does not interfere with this editor’s 
circulation, there will be little protest. BUT be 
certain to remind the editor that the material you 
want to send him is not a carbon copy of the 
matter published. 

Starting with any one article, the writer should 
be able to evolve another half dozen saleable 
articles. Astronomy is one of my hobbies. I 
wrote the “Sun Family” which was published in 
Onward. This article ran to 1200 words and cov- 
ered briefly the entire solar system—sun, moon, 
and planets. 

That was the beginning. I tore that single 
article apart. “Moonology” went into 1000 words 
and sold to Pioneer. In “The Sun Family” I had 
mentioned meteors—shooting _ stars. “Meteor 
Hunting” went into 700 words, and sold to the 
same market to which I had sold the original 
article. Then followed a 1200 word article on “The 
Third Planet” which went into detail about facts 
concerning the earth. In my first article, I had 
just touched upon the Earth in a bare paragraph. 
“The Third Planet” sold to Ambassador. In “The 
Sun Family” I had mentioned something of the 
tremendous distances between the planets and the 
sun and the stars. So came “Problems In The 
Sky” which was purchased by Our Boys And Girls 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 

In “Problems In The Sky” I touched upon stars 
for the first time. Then began a series of articles 
on stars. “Stars—Just Stars” went to 1200 words 
and sold to Pioneer. “Help From The Stars” sold 
to Forward. That was another 1000 words. Fol- 
lowed “The Changing Dipper” in 500 words, and 
purchased by Target. With all this, I just had to 
write an article on the telescope. So “Telescopia” 
in 700 words was purchased by Ambassador. And 
a short 300 word group of astronomical curiosities 
sold to Junior World. 

That is just the beginning of getting full value 
out of an article. Were I to follow up this chain 
of articles, I would go naturally to an exploration 
of the air and to “How Does An Airplane Fly” 





which sold to Sunday School Messenger. And 
from there, on to “Airplane Markings” which sold 
to American Baptist Publications. 

I have never yet written an article that didn’t 
have a follow-up, and that didn’t lead on to many 
more articles. Take an ordinary done-to-death 
subject like stamp collecting. It would appear 
that everything that could be written about it had 
already been published dozens upon dozens of 
times. I wrote my first stamp article as a seasonal 
bit. “Birthday of the Postage Stamp” was sold to 
American Baptist Publications. Then came a 
short historical article on “The Birth of the Post- 
age Stamp” which sold to Youth’s Comrade. That 
started the string of stamp articles. I’ve sold sev- 
eral dozen of them, in lengths ranging from 300 
words to 1200 words, to over fifteen publications. 
Articles like “The Stamp Zoo” and “Stamp Condi- 
tion” and “Counterfeit Stamps” and “Stamp Queer- 
iosities’ and “Stamp Advertising’ and “Odd 
Stamps” and “Identifying Stamps” were a few 
that sold as fast as I could turn them out. Then, 
when I exhausted the possibilities here, I gathered 
together all the queer and unusual facts about this 
hobby, wrote them into a series of five hundred 
word items, and sold the batch to a publication 
outside of the juvenile field—to Leisure. At pres- 
ent writing, the articles are still appearing in the 
magazine. 

These articles weren’t the same—but they had 
a common parentage. Much of the information 
included in one article, went into another. But 
with a different dress, an inclusion of extra ma- 
terial and offered to publications which circulated 
amongst a different set of readers, the material 
was easily disposed of. 

The best example I have of converting articles 
for sale again is that of “Hiker’s Hints” which 
sold on its first trip out to Boys’ Comrade. This 
was a group of five 500 word items. Typical of 
these was: 

“When any camp is left, the surroundings should 
be as clean as before the hikers arrived. To rid 
oneself of tin cans and similar materials, bury them. 
Dig a hole in the ground and place all the waste 
materials in it. Cover again with the sand, and 
the region is habitable for the next group of 
campers.” 

In selling the series again, I used the same type 
of material, in the same form of five 500 word 
groups. The title was changed to “Camper's 
Kinks” and sold on its first trip out to Our Young 
People. Then came “Kamper’s Kinks” which 
sold to Ambassador. Many of the same items were 
used, but in different form. New items were 
added. And the “same” article was sold three 
times! 

There are many hundreds of dollars in this idea 
of fully using material, and re-using it. Work- 
ing on this basis, I am never stuck for work to do. 
There is always far more than I can get around 
to doing! 
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SOMETHING OF MYSELF 
The Autobiography of Rudyard Kipling 
$2.50 Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 252 pp. 


From his earliest childhood Kipling was on the 
alert for material and began writing verse when 
he was still in school but dismisses these earliest 
efforts as juvenilia. His first job was with the 
Lahore paper, in which publication, he remarks, 
he formed “fifty percent of the editorial staff.” His 
chief duty was subediting—cutting the longer 
articles to fit the space requirements of the paper. 
In addition he did a certain amount of reporting, 
in connection with which he tells a number of 
amusing anecdotes. It was not until he became 
editor of the weekly edition of the Allahabad 
Pioneer that he really began to write. This weekly 
paper demanded a short story in every issue, and 
Kipling found that he could supply it as well as 
anyone else. These stories were later collected in 
book form as “Plain Tales from the Hills.” 

He left India for his honeymoon and because of 
financial difficulties was obliged to make a pro- 
longed stay in America. On the whole his im- 
pressions of America are far from favorable. This 
was perhaps because of the literary piracy then 
prevalent, and he claims that American pirates 
made half as much as he was “occasionally charged 
with having made.” He carried his aversion so 
far as to be unwilling to write on American sub- 
jects; American forests only made him think of 
Indian forests, and he started writing “The Jungle 
Books.” At least one book, however, was inspired 
by his American sojourn—‘“Captains Courageous.” 
One Dr. Conland, a former sea captain, supplied 
the details of fishing life, and a railway magnate 
supplied the details of the journey from San Fran- 
cisco to New York—an account which so im- 
pressed another railway magnate that he decided 
to make a trip over the same route in his own 
private car and in so doing managed to beat the 
record set in Kipling’s account. 

On his return to England he wrote “Kim”, 
which he thoroughly discussed with his father as 
he wrote it, and which in its original manuscript 
was ten times as long as in its published form. 
During the Boer War he was an active contribu- 
tor to the London Times but refused to take pay 
for such pieces as “The Recessional,” which he 
believed were serving a patriotic cause. His ex- 
Periences in South Africa and his later life in 
England are also interestingly told but contain less 
about his writing than the preceding chapters. 


Of special interest to writers is the last chapter, 
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“Working Tools.” Kipling’s working tools were a 
vivid imagination, a keen power of observation, 
extensive reading, and a desire for accuracy—this 
last instilled into him by his newspaper work. His 
newspaper training also brought about his habit 
of writing at great length and then cutting; he, 
however, believed that he could achieve better re- 
sults by this method than by writing briefly in the 
first place. Most of his ideas were supplied by his 
own observation and reading but occasionally they 
came to him through dreams or a strange telepathy. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the 
book is just what its title states. Kipling gives 
something of himself but draws no portraits of 
other authors. Only a few other writers are even 
mentioned and they only en passant. Furthermore, 
Kipling tells something of himself but not every- 
thing, and thus the book reads more like an in- 
formal essay than a true autobiography. 

+ * * * 
HOW WRITERS WRITE 
Edited by Nettie S. Tillett 
$2.00 Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 222 pp. 

This book contains eleven essays by such well- 
known authors as Joseph Conrad, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Philip 
Wylie, William Ellery Leonard, Virginia Woolf 
and others. The opening chapter, Conrad’s “The 
Creative Task,” is in the nature of a preface to 
the entire volume. Conrad discusses no special 
technique of writing but simply addresses himself 
to the writer who would seek artistic perfection. 
“Art,” he says, “may be dignified as a single minded 
attempt to render the highest kind of justice to 
the visible universe, by bringing to light the 
truth, manifold and one, underlying its every as- 
pect”; and then he goes on to outline what should 
be the aim of the artistic writer. 

The two chapters on the essay, by John P. 
Waters and Elizabeth Drew, make interesting 
reading but contain little practical instruction. 
Mr. Waters traces the decline of the essay to its 
former popularity among amateurs, including high 
school students, who so glutted the market that 
the public at last felt it had had enough. Then 
Miss Drew traces the history of the essay and 
classifies its different forms, also expressing her 
regret that the essay no longer enjoys the popu- 
larity it once had. 

Of a somewhat more practical nature is Har- 
old Nicolson’s “Ilow I Write Biography.” He 
shows that the biographer must tell the truth, but 
not necessarily the whole truth, and how the bi- 
ographer should document his material. And 
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finally he advises the biographer to visit the haunts 
of his subject, but warns that this should not be 
done until all possible material has been collected. 

In his essay, “How I Write Short Stories,” W. 
Somerset Maugham contends that no fiction writer 
has ever successfully created a character without 
having had some living model in mind; on the 
other hand, he claims that no author has ever 
successfully drawn a character entirely from life— 
this, he says, would be like tacking photographs 
on a portrait. After this he gives his brief notes 
on “Rain,” and “The Oustation” and his reasons 
for preferring a well-made short story to a form- 
less one. 

In her essay on the novel, Edith Wharton em- 
phasizes the need of vitalizing one’s characters, 
stating that there are only two essential rules for 
novel writing: “One, that the novelist should only 
deal with what is within his reach, literally or fig- 
uratively (in most cases the two are synonymous), 
and the other, that the value of a subject depends 
almost wholly on what the author sees in it, and 
how deeply he is able to see into it”; however, she 
adds that there are some subjects “too shallow to 
yield anything to the most searching gaze.” Then, 
in another chapter on the novel, Ellen Glasgow 
tells just how real a realist may be. 

The thesis of Paul Green’s “Drama and the 
Weather” is that like the weather, a play just 
comes. He also tells why he himself prefers folk- 
plays to any other form of drama. Somewhat 
more to the point is Philip Wylie’s “Writing for 
the Movies.” He outlines the different phases 
through which the cinema script must pass: the 
story, the treatment, and the continuity, includ- 
ing several pages of a continuity he himself wrote. 
He also indicates what pay the successful scenario 
writer may expect and speaks of the difficulties of 
writing in collaboration—the universal practice in 
Hollywood. But he says nothing about procedure 
in submitting scripts to the studios. 

William Ellery Leonard, in “The Poetic Pro- 
cess from the Inside,” tells what satisfaction a 
poet may hope to gain, aside from monetary re- 
wards, and makes a clear distinction between form 
and theme. And in the final chapter Virginia 
Woolf disproves the popular belief that we live 
in an age which no longer reads poetry. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this is a book 
which cannot fail to be of interest to writers but 
which does not contain quite as much practical 
information as the title would lead one to expect. 


* * * * 


POST STORIES OF 1936 
$2.50 Little, Brown & Co. 428 pp. 


The publishers announce that the twenty-three 
short stories in this collection may be divided into 
two groups: those by such well-known writers as 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Walter D. Edmonds, 
Booth Tarkington, John Taintor Foote, and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart; and those by authors of more 


recent vintage such as Paul Gallico, Richard Sher- 
man, and George Bradshaw, while special mention 
is due to James Gould Cozzens’ “Total Stranger,” 
which won for him the 1936 O. Henry Memorial 
Short Story Prize. There is no marked difference 
between the stories in the two groups except that 
those by the newer authors are on subjects of 
slightly more timely interest, and James Gould 
Cozzens’ story is an excellent piece of child psy- 
chology. 

The stories are of such widely different themes 
that it is difficult to find any common denominator. 
While contemporary American settings seem gen- 
erally preferred, Stephen Vincent Benét’s “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” is a piece of pure folk- 
lore; William C. White’s “The Baron Loved His 
Wife” takes place in Berlin and I. A. R. Wylie’s 
“The Third Day” in Russia; and Walter D. Ed- 
monds’ “Escape from the Mine” and J. P. Mar- 
quand’s “Put Those Things Away” have historical 
settings. Happy endings predominate, but two 
of the stories end in tragedy: “The Baron Loved 
His Wife” and “Third Day.” (If you want to see 
how Miss Wylie can get away with murder when 
no one else can, read her “As One Writer to An- 
other” in the February Harper’s.) 

Anyone aspiring to write for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post may, however, draw some helpful con- 
clusions. Stories must have well-constructed plots, 
and yet the characters must be made interesting. 
The Post has no use for the fantastic and the 
macabre, nor for either the very sentimental or the 
very sophisticated, while stories on extremely con- 
troversial subjects are strictly taboo. 

* * . * 
THE ROAD TO NEEDLES 
by Dorothy Speare 
$2.00 Houghton Mifflin Co. 300 pp. 

This novel should be of unusual interest to 
writers in that all its leading characters are Hol- 
lywood scenario writers. Miss Speare has spent 
three years in Hollywood and knows her setting 
well. While there she inaugurated the operatic 
cycle in motion pictures through her play “Prima 
Donna,” which became on the screen Grace 
Moore’s phenomenal success “One Night of Love.” 
Her novel therefore has much to say about the 
writing of this kind of picture. One also finds 
more general information such as what are the 
essential requisites of a good screen writer, how 
much a screen writer may expect in the way of 
pay, and what are his habits and hours of work. 
There are also interesting comparisons between 
screen writing and novel writing and a discussion 
of what makes good situation and what does not. 
And finally there are warnings against the degen- 
eracy which overtakes at least a few screen writers. 
The theme of the novel is an old one—that of 4 
writer seeing what he wrote about in his own 
books taking place in his own life—but against the 
background Miss Speare has given it, it takes on 
new life. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMANTIC IDEAL 


by F. L. Lucas 
$2.40 The Macmillan Co. 280 pp. 


After rejecting many well known definitions of 
romanticism, Mr. Lucas concludes that it is 
essentially intoxicated dreaming; but because of 
this, he asserts, it tends to become self-centered 
and vitiated by sadism and masochism as is wit- 
nessed by some of the more obnoxious forms of 
government now existing in Europe and by the 
general taste for books of a sensational character. 
Authors, especially poets, however, seem to have 
forgotten this and seek to be romantic by simply 
writing about the unreal. But Mr. Lucas points 
out that merely writing about the unreal far from 
satisfies the romantic ideal unless the author is 
sincere. If the romantic ideal exists anywhere 
today, it is in Iceland. Here life is made pictur- 
esque and vigorous by its fidelity to the traditions 
of the ancient Eddas and Sagas. But even there 
the more delicate grace and charm of the greatest 
romantic poetry is missing. All this, the author 
points out, does not mean that the world has no 
more use for romance, but simply that the temper 
of the times is not conducive to the writing of it. 
Of necessity the book takes on a slightly academic 
flavor but does much to clarify many points that 
have long been misunderstood. 


. . * + 
MANUSCRIPT AND PROOFS 
by John Benbow 
$1.50 Oxford University Press 118 pp. 


This beautifully bound and printed little book 
gives a complete account of what happens to a 
manuscript once it has been accepted by a pub- 
lisher and contains good advice on the best way to 
prepare manuscripts. One learns how much 
margin to leave, the advantages of pica and elite 
typewriters, the generally accepted rules of spell- 
ing and punctuation, how to check proof against 
copy, and other useful matters. Besides this there 
are facsimiles of corrected copy and corrected 
proof, a table of proofreaders’ terms, and chapters 
on copyright and permissions. A writer who 
follows these instructions will probably not greatly 
increase his chances of getting his book accepted 
by a publisher, but he will save himself endless 


expense and delay after the book has been ac- 
cepted. 





* * * * 


WRITING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
by P. A. Stockwell 
3/6 Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd. 93 pp. 
This concise little book is packed with valuable 
information. It gives brief case histories of the 
early struggles of authors now famous, helpful 
suggestions on style and composition, interesting 
information on the laws of libel and copyright, 
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and useful pointers on different types of contracts 


with publishers. The chapters on fiction writing, 
article writing, and poetry are so brief that they 
can hardly be said to give thorough instruction 
but they contain much good advice and furnish a 
useful classification of the different types of fic- 
tion, articles, and verse. 


101 MARKETS FOR POEMS 
3/6 Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd. 24 pp. 


The one hundred and one markets listed in 
this book include every type of magazine—all 
poetry magazines and general publications, and 
the official statements of the various editors leave 
one in little doubt as to what sort of verse the 
different magazines will accept. Before purchasing 
this list of British markets, the American writer 
will naturally ask, “Does it show that there is 
any type of verse not acceptable to American 
magazines which would find a market in Eng- 
land?” To this the answer is no; it does, however, 
show that there are more publications than in 
America which are willing to pay good rates for 
verse. Thus the American poet wishing to en- 
large his field of sales would do well to study it. 


A. N. B. 


Among all the different expressions by which one 
of our thoughts can be rendered, there is only one 
which is good; it is not always met in speaking or 
in writing. It is true, nevertheless, that this ex- 
pression exists and anything else is weak and in 
no way satisfies a man of spirit who wishes to 
make himself heard—La Bruyére. 


* * * * 


UNSUCCESSFUL AUTHOR 


You are quicksilver fidgeting to escape, 


Swerving in mute alarm from fixed routine, 


Fluctuating from shape to quivering shape, 
Eluding in your versatile careen 

Along the surface of transparency 

The resolute aligning furrow of law 

That liberates our light from infamy 


Of turbid atoms rolling like a taw. 


—Irene Wilde. 











Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 


Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 


Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


* Indicates the publications that made no reply 
to a recent questionnaire. Needs and requirements 
are according to the latest reports on file. 


* * * * 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


American Boy—7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. Monthly. Franklin M. Reck, Man- 
aging Editor. Stories of adventure, mystery, sport, 
Western themes, humorous incidents. Especially 
interested in fiction with small-town background. 
Short stories, 4000 to 5000 words; serials, 35,000 to 
60,000; filler articles, 50 to 300 words, dealing with 
achievements of boys from 15 to 20 years (with 
action pictures of boys). Fact articles, 50 to 2000 
words. Verse. Authors should avoid “writing 
down.” Pays at least 2c a word, on acceptance. 

American Girl—570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. Monthly. 
$1.50 a year. Anne Stoddard, Editor. This is a 
magazine for girls in their teens. Prefers action 
themes, with wholesome boy and girl interest, fea- 
turing girls. Adventure, mystery, Western, and 
school stories. Length, 3000 to 4000 words. Also 
articles on art, recreation, sports, and travel. Pays 
lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


American Newspaper Boy—416 North Marshall 
St., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Monthly. 
Published for sale to newspaper offices for free 
distribution to newsboys. Stories of adventure 
with modern newspaper route boys, 15 to 18 years, 
as characters; selected according to their potential 
influence upon such boys for better work. “Sob 


stuff’ not wanted. Length, 2000 to 3000 words. 
Pays $10 on acceptance. 

Boy Life—9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weekly. For boys from 12 to 18 years. Short 
stories: length limit, 2000 words. Pays 4c a word, 
on acceptance. 

Boys and Girls—810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Weekly. 75c a year. For boys and girls under 12 
years. Single issue stories, 700 to 1200 words; 
short serials; verse; occasional brief articles on 
what to make, things to do, nature and science. 
Pays %c a word for prose, on acceptance; verse, 
according to quality. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade—Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Indiana. Weekly. 75c a year. For 
children from 9 to 15 years. Stories, articles, and 
verse with wholesome, moral, religious, or char- 
acter-building appeal. Short stories, 1000 to 2000 
words; serials, 5 to 8 chapters; articles, 500 to 
1000 words; verse, 2 to 6 stanzas. Pays 4c a word, 
on publication; photos, 25c to $1.00. 

Boys’ Companion—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Weekly. 75c. For boys from 9 to 15 
years. Short stories about 2500 words, nature 
articles, travelogues, simple biographical or his- 
torical sketches, etc., illustrated if possible; poems 
of boy life and religion. Payment: stories and 
articles, 20c per hundred words; poetry 5c per line. 

Boy’s Comrade—2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Herbert L. Minard, Editor. Weekly. 75c a year. 
Short stories, 2000 words; illustrated articles, 100 
to 1500 words. All material must be suitable for 
boys from 12 to 17 years. Payment, $3.50 per 1000 
words. 

Boy’s Life—2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. James E. West, Editor. 
Boy Scout Magazine for boys 14 to 18 years. Short 
stories, 2000 to 4500 words. All outdoor adventure 
and achievement themes. Articles up to 2000 
words. Pays on acceptance. Overstocked, espe- 
cially with articles. 

Boys’ World—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., EI- 
gin, Ill. Weekly. 60c a year. David C. Cook, III, 
Editor in chief. For boys, 13 to 17 years. Stories, 
2500 words. All adventure and heroic subjects 
featuring highest American ideals. Prefers plaus- 
ible situations, placing normal boys in unique plots. 
Stresses relations between boys instead of between 
boys and adults. ‘Satisfactory endings preferred. 
Science and success articles up to 300 words; occu- 
pational articles, 150 to 500 words. Stories and 
articles must not glorify war or war heroes. Pays 
good rates upon acceptance. 

The Challenge—Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Weekly. 90c 
a year. Stories for young people, 17 years and 
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up. Lengths, 2500 to 3000 words. Prefers whole- 
some action, self-sacrifice, and heroism. Taboos 
excessive love interest and “smart” children. Also 
uses articles on travel, biography, science, inven- 
tion and industry; authorities should be cited. 
Lengths, up to 2000 words. Pays “%c a word, on 
acceptance. 

The Challenge—73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Weekly. $1.00 a year. Age appeal, 14 to 
18 years. Stories of about 2500 words; non-fiction, 
500 to 1000 words. Pays $4.00 to $6.00 per thou- 
sand words on publication. 

*Child Life—536 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Monthly. For children from 2 to 12 years. Mar- 
jorie Barrows, Editor. Short stories, 400 to 2800 
words. Also amusing features and simple things 
to do. Occasional short, seasonal verse from child’s 
point of view, and nonsense verse of 8 to 12 lines; 
seldom uses free verse. Taboos long narrative 
poems and rhymed anecdotes. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

*Children’s Comrade—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. For children under 9 
years. Very short stories, fairy tales, nature 
stories, etc., not exceeding 700 words. Short, 
simple poetry for children. Payment on basis of 
quality of material, from 20c to 25c per 100 words. 

*Children’s Play Mate Magazine—3025 East 75th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly. Esther Cooper, Ed- 
itor. For children from 4 to 14 years. Informa- 
tive, imaginative, entertaining, or amusing stories, 
not over 1500 words, presenting worthy thought 
without too obvious moral. Authentic articles, 
especially pertaining to natural history, life in 
foreign lands, and children and animals who have 
gained recognition through accomplishments. Pho- 
tographs essential. Payment: lc to 2c a word for 
fiction and articles; $2.00 to $3.00 for photos, on 
acceptance. 

*Christian Youth—327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. Weekly. Charles Trumbull, Editor. In- 
terdenominational, stressing Christian teaching and 
uplift. For boys and girls of teen age. Stories 
2000 to 2200 words. Articles on nature, fact, or 
“how to make,” 300 to 1000 words. Payment: 


$8.00 to $10.00 per story; $1.00 to $4.00 for fillers, 
on acceptance. 


Dew Drops—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. Weekly. For children from 4 to 8 years. 
Prefers stories with suspense of mild nature and 
worthwhile messages; boy and girl characters 
from 6 to 8 years. Length, 700 to 900 words. 
Taboos fairy tales. Short articles and editorials, 
250 to 300 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

The Epworth Herald—740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. Weekly. $1.25 a year. W. E. J. Gratz, Edi- 
tor. For young people from 14 to 24 years. Hu- 
man-interest stories, 1500 to 3000 words. Taboos 
“sticky moral or soft sentiment.” Articles on 
activities of young people, 1000 to 1200 words. 
Poetry suitable for young people of high school 
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and college age, those identified with Methodist 
church life; length, under 20 lines. Pays “4c a 
word and up, on publication; verse, about 15c a 
line. 

The Epworth Highroad—Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Monthly. 
$1.25 a year. Rowena Ferguson, Assistant Editor. 
For young people, 16 to 24 years. Short stories, 
2500 to 4000 words. Non-fiction on subjects of in- 
terest to senior high school and college students; 
length, 1000 to 2000 words. Also solicits striking 
photos. Pays %c a word and up, on acceptance. 

*Evangelical Tidings—Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
$1.00 a year. For young people, 16 to 24 years. 
Short stories, about 3000 words; articles of a prac- 
tical, informative nature (preferably illustrated). 
Verse—seasonal, inspirational and religious. Pays 
20c per 100 words; verse, 5c a line. 

Famous Funnies—50 Church St., New York 
City. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Harold A. Morse, 
Editor. Short action stories of adventure to appeal 
to the juvenile class in the age group of 7 to 15 
years. Length, 1500 words. Pays $25 on accept- 
ance. 

Forward—Presbyterian Board of Education, 420 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. 
$1.00 a year. Park Hays Miller, Editor. For boys 
and girls, 18 to 23 years. Stories, 3000 words; 
serials, not more than 8 chapters of 3000 words 
each; illustrated articles, 700 words. Subjects: 
adventure, aviation, humor, mystery, sport, West- 
ern, historical and other themes dealing with 
everyday problems of Christian young people. Pay- 
ment: $5.00 per 1000 words, on acceptance. Please 
send stamps for sample copies. 

The Friend—United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. 75c a year. Dr. J. W. 
Owen, Editor. For boys and girls of junior and 
intermediate ages. Short stories, 1000 to 2500 
words; serials, 5 to 8 chapters. Prefers fiction 
with a moral, educational character. Articles, 100 
to 800 words. Should be informational and in- 
spirational. Some short verse. Payment: $1.00 to 
$5.00 per story; poems, 50c to $2.00 on acceptance. 

Girlhood Days—9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For girls from 12 to 18 years. Short stories, 
1800 to 2000 words. Also miscellaneous material. 
Pays %c a word, on acceptance. 


Girls’ Circle—Christian Board of Education, 2700 
Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Frances 
Woolery, Editor. For girls of teen age. Whole- 
some stories of normal boy and girl characters; up 
to 2500 words. Articles, 100 to 2000 words. Pays 
$3.50 per 1000 words. 

Girls’ Companion—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Weekly. 60c a year. David C. Cook, 
III, Editor in Chief. Wholesome stories of mild 
adventure for girls from 15 to 18 years of age. Plot, 
quick action, suspense and heart appeal are essen- 
tial. Taboos anything of blood and thriller nature. 
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Story lengths, 2000 to 2500 words. Inspirational 
articles and fillers, 100 to 300 words. Stories and 
articles must not glorify war or war heroes. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

*Girls’ Friend—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri. Weekly. 75c a year. For girls from 
9 to 15 years. Short stories, about 2500 words. 
Nature articles, travelogues, simple biographical 
or historical sketches, etc. (illustrations desired.) 
Short poems. Pays 20c per 100 words. 

Girls’ World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. 60c a year. Miles W. Smith, 
Editor-in-chief. Short stories, 800 to 2500 words; 
serials, 6 to 10 chapters, 2500 words or less per 
chapter. Short articles (with or without illustra- 
tions). Simple handicraft and suggestions for 
parties and games. Verse occasionally. Price 
should be marked on photos and drawings. Pays 
$4.50 per 1000 words, on acceptance. 

Junior Life—Standard Publishing Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Weekly. 60c a 
year. A paper stressing ideals of Christian con- 
duct and world friendliness; for children from 9 
to 12 years. Stories 1000 to 1200 words in length. 
Payment, 4c a word, on acceptance. 

Junior World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Weekly. 60c a year. Miles W. Smith, Edi- 
tor-in-chief. For children from 9 to 12 years. 
Wholesome, interesting, character-building fiction 
up to 2500 words. Miscellaneous filler material. 
Pays $4.50 per 1000 words on acceptance. Price 
should be marked on photographs and drawings. 

The Little Folks—Hector, Minn. Weekly. 35c 
a year. Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Espe- 
cially wants good religious stories, illustrated, for 
children 4 to 8 years. Lengths, up to 450 words. 
Verse, up to 16 lines. Low rates; quarterly pay- 
ments. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls—1228 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Weekly. For children from 8 
to 14 years. Fiction and articles, partly missionary 
in tone. Pays on acceptance. 

Lutheran Young Folks—1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. For boys and girls over 
14 years. Prefers fiction that is instructive. Length, 
up to 3500 words. Taboos robbery and dishonesty 
themes. Illustrated descriptive articles. Pays on 
acceptance. 

Olive Leaf—Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois. Weekly. 60c a year. Rev. J. 
Helmer Olson, Editor. For children from 8 to 
12 years. Religious stories for Lutheran Sunday 
School paper. Length limit, 1000 words. Pays 
Y%4c a word, on publication. 

Onward—Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. Week- 
ly. For young people up to 24 years of age. Ad- 
venture, aviation, and sport themes; 2000 to 3000 
words. Serials, 3 to 5 chapters. Short articles and 
editorials. Pays 4c a word and up, on acceptance. 


Open Road For Boys—729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Month- 


ly. $1.00 for 2 years. Short stories, 2000 to 5000 
words. Outdoor life, aviation, sea, Western, North 
woods, exploration, sport, school life, humor, mys- 
tery, adventure, of interest to boys in their teens. 
Serials, 20,000 to 40,000 words. All serial rights 
purchased. Occasionally accepts short articles, 
1000 to 1500 words. Pays %c to 1%c a word. 

Our Little Folks—United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. 28c a year. Dr. 
J. W. Owen, Editor. Short stories, up to 700 
words, for children from 4 to 9 years. Pays up to 
¥%c a word, on acceptance. 

Picture World—1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. 40c a year. Arthur M. Baker, 
Editor. Short stories, 400 to 800 words, for chil- 
dren under 12 years. Stresses moral and religious 
truths. Pays “sc a word, on acceptance. 

Pioneer—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. 75c a year. For boys from 11 
to 15 years. Park Hays Miller, Editor. Short 
stories, 2500 to 2800 words; serials, up to 8 chapters 
of 2800 words each, illustrated articles, 800 to 1000 
words. Verse 8 to 20 lines. Prefers stories of 
adventure, school, travel, world friendship, empha- 
sizing positive Christian ideals, but not “preachy.” 
Pays Y%c a word, on acceptance. Please enclose 
stamps for sample copies. 

Queens’ Gardens—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Weekly. 75c a year. Park Hays 
Miller, Editor. Stories of adventure, mystery, 
school, camp, and everyday problems; 2800 words. 
Articles on travel, nature, biography, and hand- 
work (preferably illustrated with photos); 600 to 
1000 words. Verse, 8 to 20 lines. All material 
must, in general tone, meet the requirements of a 
church paper and be of interest to girls of from 
12 to 15 years. Pays 50c per 100 words, on ac- 
ceptance. 

St. Nicholas Magazine—419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Chesla C. 
Sherlock, Editor. All types of good fiction for 
boys and girls; limit, 3500 words. Short humorous, 
or seasonal verse suitable for children from 8 to 16 
years with emphasis on 12 to 14 age group; pre- 
fers rhymed verse, although accepts free verse. 
Taboos material unsuitable for juveniles. Pays 
lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Scholastic—250 East 43rd St., New York. Week- 
ly, during the school year. Short well written 
articles for young people of high school age. Sub- 
jects: Art, Literature, English Composition, Gov- 
ernment, Social Problems, Travel, History, Mu- 
sic. Accepts a few unsolicited manuscripts but the 
bulk of the contents is written to order by staff 
writers. Pays a minimum rate of lc a word, after 
publication. 


Shining Light—Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Indiana. Weekly. 50c a year. Ida Byrd 
Rowe, Editor. For children from 5 to 9 years. 
Short stories, 300 to 500 words. Moral, character- 
building, religious fiction. Also nature and re- 











ligious verse. Photos of nature and children. Pays 
up to %c a word, on publication. 

Stories—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. 50c a year. Elizabeth S. White- 
house, Editor. For boys and girls from 6 to 8 
years. Present general needs: Plenty of fall and 
winter material, general and nature, both stories 
and verse; outdoor interests; things to make and 
do; no bird feeding material. Some general sum- 
mer and spring material, but no garden or bird 
stuff. Story material that is not aimed at any 
season. A few suggestions for things to make 
and do which children can carry out without adult 
help, something out of the ordinary. A few good 
world friendship stories and retold Bible stories. 
For specific monthly needs, we would suggest that 
writers query the editor. 

*Storyland—Christian Board of Publications, 
2700 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 75c 
a year. For children under 9 years. Short stories, 
300 to 1000 words. Pays $3.50 to $4.00 per 1000 
words. 

Story Parade—70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. For children from 8 to 12 years. Stories, 
short plays, articles; length, up to 2500 words. Pays 
on publication. 

*Storytime—Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Agnes 
Kennedy Holmes, Editor. For children from 4 to 
8 years. Stories, up to 700 words. Articles, 100 to 
300 words. Also things to make. Pays “4c a word, 
on acceptance. 

Story World—American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly. 
50c a year. Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. For 
children under 9 years. Length limit, 600 words. 
Uses stories of character-building value. Pays at 
rate of $4.50 per 1000 words, on acceptance. 

*The Sunday Companion—256 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. Juvenile fiction, 300 to 1000 
words; serials, 5 to 10 chapters. 

The Watchword—United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. $1.10 a year. Dr. 
E. E. Harris, Editor. Short stories, serials and 
articles for young people. Lengths, up to 3000 and 


40,000 words. Pays about 1-5c a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Wee Wisdom—Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. Jane Palmer, Editor. For children 
from 6 to 12 years. Stories, 400 to 2500 words; 
serials, 6000 to 10,000. Material should be inter- 
esting and constructive. Some verse of an opti- 
mistic, constructive trend. Pays lc a word, on 
acceptance; verse, 25c a line. Overstocked at 
present. 

What To Do—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., El- 
gin, Illinois. Weekly. 60c a year. David C. Cook, 
Ill, Editor-in-chief. For boys and girls from 9 to 
12 years. Short stories, 2500 words; serials, not 
More than 4 chapters. Principal characters in 
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stories should be 10 to 12 years of age. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. Sample copies on request; 
also leaflet describing type of stories wanted. 

Young America—32 East 57th St., New York, 
N. Y. A national news weekly for young people 
from 7 to 18 years. $2.00 a year. Louis A. Lang- 
reich, Editor. At present buying only serials of 
10,000 to 12,000 words; short stories (fiction) of 
900 words; and gag cartoons (line or wash). Pays 
$7.50 for short shorts. Buys all rights. Pays $5.00 
each for cartoons. 

Young Canada—73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Weekly. 75c a year. For children from 
10 to 13 years. Fiction, approximately 2000 words; 
non-fiction, 300 to 600 words. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 
per 1000 words, on publication. 

Young Crusader—1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Monthly. 35c a year. Katharine P. Crane, 
Managing Editor. Children’s paper of the W. C. 
T. U. Short stories and articles featuring temper- 
ance, health, anti-tobacco, character-building, na- 
ture, play, anything that interests children pro- 
vided it is wholesome. Length, 600 to 1200 words. 
Pays 50c per 100 words. 

Young Israel—3 East 65th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. Elsa Weihl, Editor. For 
Jewish boys and girls under 16 years. Stories and 
articles of Jewish interest, 1200 to 1500 words. 
Pays slightly under lc a word for prose and $3.00 
to $5.00 for poems, on acceptance. 

Young People—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. $1.00 a year. Miles W. Smith, 
Editor-in-chief. For young people over 18 years. 
Short stories up to 2500 words; serials, up to 10 
chapters of 2500 words each. Short illustrated 
articles. Price should be marked on photos and 
drawings. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1000 words, 
on acceptance. 

The Young People—Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Weekly. Dr. George A. 
Fahlund, Editor. For boys and girls from 11 to 
20 years. Stories and articles setting forth re- 
ligious ideals. Pays quarterly. 

Young People’s Friend—Fifth and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Indiana. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, 
Editor. For young people of the late teen age and 
older. Stories having moral, religious, or char- 
acter-building value, 1200 to 2500 words; serials, 
5 to 15 chapters. Verse, 3 to 8 stanzas. Pays 4c 


a word for prose; 10c a line for verse, on publica- 
tion. 


Young People’s Paper—1816 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Weekly. 55c a year. Arthur M. 
Baker, Editor. For young people of the late teen 
age. Short stories up to 2000 words; serials, up to 
10,000. Feature and inspirational articles up to 
1500 words. Pays %c a word, on acceptance. 

Young People’s Weekly—D. C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Illinois. Weekly. 85c a year. 
David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-Chief. For young 
people from 18 to 25 years of age. Stories, 2500 





words. Short illustrated articles on science and 
curiosities. Must not glorify war or war heroes. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Youth World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Weekly. 60c a year. Miles W. Smith, 
Editor-in-Chief. For teen age boys. Short stories 
up to 2500 words; serials, 4 to 8 chapters, 2500 
words each. Fact items, illustrated articles, handi- 
craft, photos. Price should be marked on photos 
and drawings. Pays $4.50 per 1000 words, on ac- 
ceptance. 

* * + - 
MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 

The Architectural Forum—135 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. Howard Myers, Edi- 
tor. “Interested in all developments in the field of 
building, design, construction, materials, finance.” 

The Co-operative Merchandiser—222 North 
Bank Drive, Chicago, Ill. Monthly. H. A. Sween- 
ey, Managing Editor. “We are interested in 
articles, 1200 to 2500 words, on merchandising; 
modern operation in the up-to-date retail food 
store; practical features on the grocer’s problems; 
and human interest photographs. We report on 
manuscripts promptly and pay high rates accord- 
ing to merit on publication; $1.00 to $5.00 for 
photographs.” 

Cupples & Leon Company—470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Book Publishers. “We are in 
the market for lively action novels for boys and 
girls. They must be well written, have a fast mov- 
ing plot and should not be overloaded with descrip- 
tion. . . We are in particular need of adventure 
and mystery stories. A novel of the Northwest 
with a Mounted Police background might find 
favor with us as well as a good Juvenile Western, 
Indian or Detective story. The desired length is 
from 55,000 to 60,000 words and payment is made 
by outright purchase or on a royalty basis.” 

Elks Magazine—50 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Coles Phillips, Editor. Fiction: 
“5000 words—romance, adventure, mystery, hu- 
mor.” Non-fiction: “Subjects of general interest 
treated from a personal angle. Payment: $100 to 
$300 for stories and articles.” 

Esquire—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. “Material 
of interest to adult audience, nothing porno- 
graphic.” Length, 1500 to 2500 words. Pays from 
$75.00 up, on acceptance. 

Facts of Life—99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
A new magazine devoted to personal hygiene. F. 
L. Wood, M. D., Editor. “We have a number of 
departments in which prizes are given. Special 
attention is called to the Self-Confessional Depart- 
ment. A $20 prize is given monthly for the best 
story.” 

Fawcett Publications, Inc.—1501 Broadway, New 
Reports that rates for True Confessions and Ro- 
mantic Stories are being raised to a maximum of 
3c a word. 


True Confessions “is a wide-open market and 
we welcome new writers. But before writers at- 
tempt to crash this market, it is really essential 
to read several of the current issues . . . for it is 
in this way only that new writers can get our style 
and policy . . . Stories ranging from 4500 to 6000 
words in length—serials running three to five in- 
stallments and novelettes of 15,000 words—com- 
prise our needs.” 

Romantic Stories “is seeking young love confes- 
sions with a strong romantic-sex angle. Back- 
grounds are varied, with both small-town and city 
settings in demand. The viewpoint should be mod- 
ern, and writers are urged to follow the press for 
story ideas. The tone of the confession should be 
a confidential revelation of intimate emotions. Best 
lengths for us are between 4000 and 5000 words, 
with an occasional 6000 worder . . . Before sub- 
mitting, authors are urged to study the magazine 
for policy.” 

Free America—112 East 19th St., New York, N. 
Y. A new monthly magazine of the New York 
Distributist group. “The Distributists oppose 
communism, fascism, finance-capitalism, and col- 
lectivism in all forms, aiming at the re-establish- 
ment in the United States of effective democracy— 
economic as well as political. Editors are Herbert 
Agar, Ralph Borsodi, Bertram B. Fowler, Kather- 
ine Gauss Jackson, Chard Smith, and Chauncey 
Stillman. George F. Havell is Managing Editor.” 


Globe (The International Magazine)—157% 
West Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. Monthly. J. W. 
G. Dunn, Jr., Editor. “Characteristic human in- 
terest stories up to 2000 words; laid in typical 
authentic settings. Folk-tales, legends, and ro- 
manced reports. Lively travel impressions not 
purely informative; foreign recipes and gastro- 
nomic anecdotes; authentic night life; reports and 
adventures; unusual exotic fashions; clippings of 
foreign jokes and cartoons. Good translations of 
characteristic foreign verse and travel poetry.” 
Pays lc a word, on publication. 


Haul-Age—Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana. A new house organ to be devoted to 
articles on trucks and trucking problems in which 
Studebaker vehicles play a prominent part. The 
needs of the publication are “the unusual, the some- 
thing different, the well-illustrated fact yarn that 
has a Studebaker truck as the ‘hero.’ About 750 
words for the average story is long enough to tell 
hard-headed truck buyers what Studebaker trucks 
can do and are doing. Articles will be accepted if 
they can make the prospective buyer see a solu- 
tion to his own trucking problems in the experience 
of others. . . . Payment of one cent a word and 
up, plus extra payment for photographs, will be 
made upon acceptance.” 

Italian Literary League—45 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Publishes a monthly bulletin which 
is distributed to members and sympathizers. 
“From time to time, we buy interesting articles, 
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essays, short stories and poetry. This material 
ought to deal with some Italian or Italian-Ameri- 
can question. We do not pay much, but we pay 
promptly at the rate of one quarter of a cent per 
word.” 

Love Fiction Monthly—67 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. “Glamorous, 
romantic love stories with plenty of complication 
and drama, but no melodrama. Tone, generally 
speaking, is deeply emotional, though we do use 
one or two light stories in an issue for relief.” Short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000. Pays a minimum of lc a word, on accept- 
ance. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate—345 Hud- 
son St., New York, N. Y. “We are in the market 
at present for good short-short stories, 1000 words 
in length. They must have an unusual twist or 
punch at the end to be acceptable to use. Also 
3000-4000 word stories for Sunday page fiction. 
We require that they be written in an original 
style. No sentimental, slushy or melodramatic 
stories can make the grade. . . . We reject all the 
old hackneyed themes and styles.” 

Midland Editorial Service—818 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Henry B. Vess, Editor. 
Somewhat overstocked at the present time. Writers 
and artists should make inquiry before submitting 
any material to this market. 

National Features Syndicate—Box 44, Sauga- 
tuck, Michigan. G. Robert Crawford, Editor. 
“We are in the market for a series of editorial 
paragraphs, short articles with human interest 
appeal, fact articles in brief pertinent to science, 
politics, sports, arts, theatre, radio, etc. Some 
humor will be used.” Payment, from “%c a word, 
depending on material. 

National Parent-Teacher (Formerly Child Wel- 
fare)—52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Frances Ullmann, Acting Editor. “Arti- 
cles on the rearing and education of children, 
authoritative and sound, addressed to the lay reader. 
About 2500 words. Verse about children, not more 
than 20 lines. Most of our material comes from 
specialists in the fields relating to child health, 
education, parent education, etc. Some material, 
however, is accepted from writers who are not 
trained in these fields.” Pays on acceptance; 4c 
a word for articles, 20c a line for poetry. 

North American Trapper—P. O. Box 663, 
Charleston, West Virginia. A new magazine. 
Uses “material concerning hunting, fishing, wood- 
craft, wild life, fur farming, and aids in propagat- 
ing our fur-bearing animals. Suitable photos also 
needed. . . . Material must be restricted to North 
America. Rates are not high, but on acceptance, 
and in proportion to the actual value of the manu- 
scripts bought.” 

Pageant Publishers—1228 South Flower St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mabel R. Jessup, Editor. 
“Religious drama and pageantry for church use.” 
Popular Service Magazine—P. O. Box 2859, De- 
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troit, Michigan. A new magazine devoted to the 
interests of personal service and its improvement. 
“We shall be in the market for news items, feature 
articles, short stories, poetry, humor, illustrations, 
cartoons, and, in fact, anything that is related to 
service. Prompt reports will be made on all ma- 
terial submitted for consideration. . 
on acceptance.” 

Psychology Digest—28-30 West 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. A new monthly. “Articles dealing 
with all aspects of human nature will be considered. 
Length of articles to be from 1500 to 2500 words. 
Payment: Yc to le a word.” 

Real America—Mt. Morris, Illinois. This maga- 
zine which suspended publication for several 
months is now back in circulation under the man- 
agement of A. L. Kirby. Edwin Baird, former 
editor and publisher, reports that he is “a contrib- 
uting editor and conducts a department called 
Baird’s Bazaar. Material is wanted in line with 
the contents of the first issue, and payment at fair 
rates is made promptly on acceptance.” 

Silk Stocking Stories—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. A new monthly. M. R. Reese, Edi- 
tor. “Light young love stories with brisk action, 
strong plot, and smart dialogue. Unusual and 
strongly romantic situations; 1000-3000 words. Also 
short shorts with love situations and surprise end- 
ings. Stories, 2 cents a word. Verse, 25c a line. 
Payment on acceptance.” 

The Stanley Manufacturing Company—Dayton, 
Ohio. Greeting-card publishers. “The formation 
of a regular editorial staff here eliminates the ne- 
cessity of seeking outside writers for our needs.” 

The Stigmatine—554 Lexington St., Waltham, 
Mass. A national Catholic publication. Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Riley, C. P. S., Ph. D., Editor. “Articles 
of general and timely interest and short stories 
written with a Catholic tone. Pays on publication, 
rate varies.” 

Undercover Detective Stories—1614 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. A new monthly. J. 
Clark Samuel, Editor. “Authors are invited to 
submit fact-fiction detective stories from 1500 to 
5000 words. . Photographs of principals in- 
volved and other interesting shots should accom- 
pany stories. Can also use snappy, pertinent 
fillers of from 50 to 250 words on crime topics. 
Photographers are invited to submit unusual pic- 
tures. The editors will be glad to look over brief 
advance synopses of stories authors believe might 
be suitable, prior to placing a definite order. Pay- 


ment for material submitted will be made upon 
acceptance.” 


Payment 


DISCONTINUED 
Battle Birds, New York, N. Y. 
The Bridle, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Centaur, Washington, D. C. 
The Cherrylander, Traverse City, Michigan. 
Daytime In The Darkness, New York, N. Y. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, New York, N. Y. 
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SUSPENDED 


Connecticut Echo, Woodmont, Conn. 
Nick Carter Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Pete Rice Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


MAIL RETURNED UNCLAIMED 


Boys Publications, New York, N. Y. 

Bridge Forum, New York, N. Y. 

Cosmopolitan Players, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Drug Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fort Worth Little Theatre, Fort Worth, Texas. 


* * * * 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company announce their “Sixth Novel Com- 
petition” for the most absorbing, unpublished work 
of fiction submitted before February 1, 1938. The 
contest carries a prize of $10,000—$5,000 as an out- 
right prize, and $5,000 to be advanced on account 
of royalties. Manuscripts should be not less than 
50,000 nor more than 200,000 words. Typewritten 
manuscripts of unpublished and unserialized works 
in English only are eligible. (No translations.) 
For circular giving further details, address the 
Sixth Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, is offering a prize of $10,000 
(plus royalties) in a “First Novel Competition” 


closing December 1, 1937. Any American or Ca- 
nadian author shall be eligible who has not pub- 
lished a novel in book form. Only manuscripts 
of unpublished works, typewritten in English, of 
at least 50,000 words in length, will be considered. 
For full information regarding the contest, ad- 
dress: First Novel Competition, Redbook Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stanford University announces a prize for orig- 
inal drama in verse, to be offered as part of the 
summer activities in classic drama. The three 
plays adjudged best by the university judges will 
be read by five of the best known figures in New 
York dramatic circles; the contribution rated as 
the finest of the selected three will be awarded a 
cash prize of $300. Plays submitted must be 
dramas, not pageants; and they must be original, 
not translations or adaptations. Material submit- 
ted in the contest of 1936, or presented hitherto in 
any theatre, is not eligible. Contest closes July 1, 
1937. Address all requests for information and 
all manuscripts to Dr. Margery Bailey, Stanford 
University, California. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets—Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut. This competi- 
tion, carrying a prize of $100, is open to American 
poets under thirty years who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 
to 64 pages are acceptable. All verse must be orig- 
inal; translations not accepted. The competition 
is open from April 1 to May 1. 





A treasure house of our finest writing! 


THE BEDSIDE BOOK 
OF FAMOUS 
AMERICAN STORIES 


Edited by Angus Burrell and Bennett A. Cerf. 


ERE, in one convenient, beautiful 

volume, is the cream of American 
short story writing. Perhaps no greater 
tribute has been paid to our native genius 
for the short story than in the fact that 
this comprehensive anthology was chosen 
for distribution by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and has sold upward of 100,000 
copies. A treasure trove for 
writers who are also readers. 


Authors represented: Irving, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Melville, Hale, 
O’Brien, Stockton, Mark Twain, 
Aldrich, Howells, Harte, Bierce, 
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James, Harris, Jewett, Hearn, Atherton, 
Garland, Wilkins, Wharton, O. Henry, 
Davis, Ade, Tarkington, Norris, Crane, 
Dreiser, O'Higgins, Stein, Cather, Lon- 
don, Anderson, Johnson, Cabell, Gerould, 
Canfield, Hergesheimer, Glaspell, Ferber, 
Lardner, Steele, Beer, Aiken, Parker, 
Morley, Winslow, Suckow, Fitzgerald, 
Dos Passos, Faulkner, Heming- 
way, Wolfe, Brush, Caldwell, 
Saroyan. 

There are 67 stories in all, 
each complete and unabridged, 
with a biographical sketch of 
each author. 1300 pages, $3.00. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January, 1936, 
WRITER. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October, 1936, WRITER. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis conducts a Na- 
tional Playwriting Contest once a year, starting in 
the fall and ending about December Ist. Further 
information will be sent upon request: address the 
theatre at 812 North Union Blvd., St. Louis, Miss- 
ouri. 

Story Magazine is conducting a nationwide 
WPA writers’ contest to determine the best piece 
of prose writing by an author on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. Contest closes September 1, 
1937. For full details address the WPA Contest 
Committee, Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See March WRITER. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for 
the best manuscript of an unpublished book on 
business ethics. Contest closes December 31, 
1937. For further information address the Vawter 
Foundation, School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. See March 
WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a science sub- 


ject submitted before July 1, 1937. See July, 1936, 
WRITER. 


* * * * 


HORN and HILL 
(Continued from Page 105) 


resembles all humanity, no one person is ever 
exactly like anyone else. No one else has ever 
had just your background, your endowment, 
your environment, your attitude toward life, 
your sum total of experience. Your surest 
method of being original, then, is to be yourself. 

Love, loyalty, fear, hatred, danger, death are 
not new, but each genuine portrayal of them 
by a writer who has felt deeply, thought 
honestly, and knows his craft well enough to 
communicate his thought and feeling, gives 


new insight into human nature, the bedrock 
of all fiction. 
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WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


For 1936-1937 (Vol. 19) 
EDT. by ALBert NELtson Marguis 


A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Living Men and Women of the United 
States. 


HIS is the 19th Biennial Edition 
I of WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. 
The first edition was issued in 1889 
—over 46 years ago. A new edition has 
been issued every two years since that 
time. Today WHO’S WHO IN AMER- 
ICA is recognized the world over as the 
standard Biographical Reference book of 
the country. 


This great work is indispensable in 
every home where education and up-to- 
dateness have a place. Libraries and 
Newspapers cannot “Keep House” with- 
out it. Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and other educational institutions depend 
on this book for biographical facts. It is 
a necessity in every up-to-date business 
office. 


Fall cloth, over 2,800 pages, price $8.85 
THE A.N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING 
919 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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For English Teachers— 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Provides stimulating reading on 
Children’s Literature 
Creative Writing 
Classroom Methods 


Gives practical suggestions 
concerning 


Vocabulary Study 
Reading Instruction 


Integration 


Offers help in such vexing problems 
as 


Grammar and Composition 


Spelling 
Manuscript Writing 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 





A COURSE OF STUDY 
IN CREATIVE WRITING 
FOR THE GRADES 
By C. C. Certain 


A reprint from 
The Elementary English Review 


Contains practical suggestions for 


elementary school classroom 
procedures 


Adapted to grades one through eight 
Thirty-five cents a copy 





The Elementary English Review 
Box 67, North End Station Detroit, Michigan 











LUCE 
(Continued from Page 99) 


subordinate fact to fancy. The half century 
has seen astonishing growth of the papers that 
find more money in entertaining than inform- 
ing. They have produced the “re-write” man, 
unknown fifty years ago. Diversion is the 
order of the day, and if it interferes with ac- 
curacy, truth, fair play, so much the worse for 
them. 


The effect on current literature as a whole 
has been to foster the cult of the abnormal. 
It has inured to the benefit, sometimes the great 
benefit, of those writers who divert the popu- 
lace. 


Yet it has not lessened the number of those 
who find more satisfaction in trying to serve 
in higher ways. I write in the shadow of the 
Library of Congress, the largest in the world. 
It is estimated that many more than ten thou- 
sand persons come to it every year for aid in 
the preparation of serious literature. 


They come with small ground for expecting 
adequate money reward. The lack of provision 
under our social system for such reward to the 
men and women who toil with their brains for 
the advancement of learning, is lamentable. 
Perhaps, though, in trying to serve their fel- 
lows they find more reward than money could 
give. 


Another thing to regret is that the work of 
the serious writers falls so far short of ac- 
complishing its purpose by reason of the in- 
crease in the costs of publication that the half- 
century has seen. It now costs perhaps three 
times as much to publish a serious book as it 
did fifty years ago. Unless you believe the 
world is acquiring too much knowledge and 
that it would be a good thing to repress or 
suppress the fruits of study and halt the march 
of science, art, and culture, you should admit 
that the students and the scholars of the land 
deserve attention. Although my sympathy with 
subsidizing regions and classes and groups is 
very small, yet if that is to become the national 
policy, then give the writers their share. Per- 
haps the next fifty years will see them come 
into their own. In that case my hope is that 
THE WRITER will correspondingly profit. 
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WEEKS 
(Continued from Page 101) 


I have said that in my black book is a record 
of the money, the royalties, our authors will 
need from time to time. It takes from nine 
months to three years to write a book and dur- 
ing that long struggle writers have got to have 
bread, even if there is no butter on it. Readers 
seldom realize how long it takes an author to 
get enough security, enough money in the bank 
so that he can devote his whole day to writing 
books. 

In the midst of the depression an estimate 
was made of how our authors were surviving 
the hard times. It was estimated that more 
than 500,000 people were trying to write books 
in the United States, and of that number how 
many do you suppose were able to support 
themselves entirely by their writing? Just 
about 2,000 would be my guess. Two thou- 
sand writers able to pay their bills without 
having to take in washing or give lessons in 
tap dancing. The other 498,000 were doing 
their writing on the side, over the week-end, 
late at night or in the early morning before 
they began their day’s work. 

Believe me, most beginning authors have had 
to write their books in the time left over from 
an eight-hour job. Robert Frost, the poet, 
worked as a mill hand, as a farmer, and a 
school teacher; Walter de la Mare held a job 
as a bookkeeper for nearly eighteen years ; Ring 
Lardner reported over fourteen hundred base- 
ball games before he ever had time to write the 
short stories that made him famous; Thomas 
Mann sold fire insurance before his books 
won the Nobel Prize; Sinclair Lewis typed out 
his first two novels by night after spending his 
day as a publicity man for a New York pub- 
lisher. An editor sees this fight going on at 
close quarters and, naturally, he wants to see 
his writers make enough from their books so 
that they will not have to rent themselves out 
to Hollywood or spend their entire year writing 
short stories for the pulp magazines. 





A good author and one who writes with care 
often proves that the expression which he was 
seeking for a long time without knowing it and 
which he has found at last is the one which is the 
simplest and most natural and which seemed to 
have presented itself at the first and without 
effort-—La Bruyére. 
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CASE, BORZOI BOOKS GeKS2 





ine writing in all its forms 


selected from a famous publisher’s 
most successful books. 


The 


Borzoi 
Reader 


Edited by Carl Van Doren. 


5 novels, 1 play (full-length), 8 short 
stories, 1 biography (full-length), 11 es- 
says, 39 poems, 450,000 words, in a single 
volume of 1056 pages. “The Borzoi 
Reader is not only unique, it is by far the 
very best reader ever published in this 
country.”"—Buffalo News. But more than 
good reading alone, this volume affords 
an unparalleled opportunity to study and 
compare the works of some of the best 
contemporary writers in all fields of liter- 
ature, Cather, Mann, Hergesheimer, Kauf- 
man, Day, Mencken, Lawrence, and 
twenty-five others—‘a window opening 
on what first-rate minds have made of 
material that has 
come to them fresh 
” and vibrant,” says 
Harry Hansen. 
Every writer will 
find THE BOR- 
mei ZOI READER a 
OL useful and stimu- 
ext lating volume of 
successful modern 
2 literary forms. “In- 
rE eee finite riches in suf- 
Tb fhe ficient room.” — N. 
: 2 3 Lote Y. Times. Designed 
by W. A. Dwig- 

gins. $3.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me at once postpaid a copy of 
THE BORZOI READER for 7 days’ FREE 
examination. After 7 days I will either 


return the book to you or send you the 
price, $3.50. 
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HOW WRITERS 
WRITE Edited by 


NETTIE S. TILLETT 


Associate Professor of English 
The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. 


Conrad, Ellen Glasgow, Nicolson, 
Maugham, Drew, Waters, Wylie, 


Smith, Edith Wharton, Leonard, 
Virginia Woolf. 


$2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fowth Avenue New York 























The New 
Merriam- 
Webster 


A New Creation 


The latest and greatest of the 
famous Merriam-Websters — backed 
by a century of leadership and rep- 
resenting the highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed at a cost of 
$1,300,000. Twenty years newer 
than any comparable dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 











7600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in 
Any Other Dictionary {Thousands of New 
Words {12,000 Terms Illustrated {Mag- 
nificent Plates in Color and Half Tone 
{Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles {35,- 
000 Geographical Entries {13,000 Biograph- 
ical Entries {200 Valuable Tables {/Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms {3350 Pages 


See The New Merriam-Webster At Your 
Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 











FARRAR 
(Continued from Page 106) 


your editor again and he was again patient. And 
even now I’ve written only a few hundred 
words—piffling words, at that. I certainly do 
hate to write; because, to be actually honest, 
I really could have finished this piece before I 
succumbed to either of those interruptions. 

Well, now I’m in the country working with 
another author. There is nothing to stop me. 
The author is a very quiet fellow, and he seems 
to be getting along well over on the other side 
of the fire-place with a writing board on his 
lap—or he was, I notice he’s just stopped to 
read the paper. I guess I'd better put another 
log on the fire. 

We got to talking about politics—about so- 
ciological conditions, about how difficult it is 
for writers to work today with the world in so 
chaotic a state and with half the critics think- 
ing that one must write about this state in 
order to be worthwhile. It does make a man 
self-conscious. We talked all night and now 
it’s another day. These are trying times in 
which to write, there is no doubt of it, and yet, 
I think that if more writers would forget to 
worry about the necessity for a theme of im- 
portance, if they would be themselves (1 am 
conscious that it is also difficult to know what 
oneself is these days), if they would write of 
what they have experienced, of what they see 
about them without attempting to interpret it 
from this angle or that, according to this school 
of thought or that school of art, literature would 
be far better off. They would be happier, they 
would hate less to write. 

I don’t mean that they shouldn’t write about 
ideas, that they shouldn’t write propaganda 
even, if that’s what they feel most strongly; 
but too many of us are looking around for an 
idea and trying to feel strongly about one, when 
our real temper is not that of a prophet, phil- 
osopher or even a mere camp follower. The 
world has known plenty of good writers who 
were not even mildly militant. 

All this is meant to be encouraging. The 
labor of writing when good work is produced 
is so great that very few people realize it except 
the ones that produce it. Old stuff, you say. 
Certainly ! But there are thousands of would-be 
writers, and many who are starting to be suc- 
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cessful writers who feel that it’s all done with 
mirrors. I know several writers who started 
life as magicians, among them our friend Ful- 
ton Oursler ; but the magic of their present craft 
is painful, untiring writing and re-writing. 
They like to perform sleight-of-hand tricks— 
but they hate to write and, while it takes la- 
bor to learn the technique of magic, the tech- 
nique of writing is never learned until you 
have written your last word at the end of your 
final page. 


FOLEY 
(Continued from Page 118) 


and the print shop in the Calle Ramon Lull 
where the little Socialist bullfighter fan and 
printer and the editors drooped wearily over 
the forms, trying to eliminate words contain- 
ing too many W’s, there being none whatever 
in the Spanish alphabet, and all our own few 
shining new W’s having had to be made to 
order in Madrid. 


Now we havea national circulation. And 
our contributions run into the thousands. A 
survey made for us recently showed that short 
story writers in the United States, men and 
women who actually had finished a short story 
and sent it out to various magazine offices to 
be read, numbered more than five hundred 
thousand. 


And out of the thousands of manuscripts 
coming to us, why do we choose those that 
we do? We have only one rule. Has the 
story permanent literary value? Will it be as 
interesting and valuable for someone to read 
ten years, twenty, fifty years from now as 
today ? 

Of course we are not infallible and many 
of our judgments may be wrong. But we set 
our literary standard as high as we know how. 
As writers ourselves we approach the manu- 
scripts of other writers subjectively. We are 
passionately humble before good writing. 
Working for a living as newspaper correspond- 
ents, writing short stories when we could on 
the side, we started Story at a time when the 
better-type magazine was relegating short 
stories to the place of “fillers,” when names 
seemed to mean more than merit, when happy 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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Send Today for 
This Booklet 


It will show you how to begin that story you have 
been longing to write. Your life holds laughs, tears, 
thrills—germs of stories that only you can write. 
This little treatise by Dr. Burton on ‘‘How to Begin 
a Story” will be of real help to you. 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to 
the study, practice and teaching of English Drama 
and Writing. He has taught at five great Univer- 
sities. He has also won prominence as a newspaper 
editor, literary critic, lecturer, author and as a mem- 
ber of important literary organizations . . . Pulitzer 
Prize Committee (for 17 years), National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, Book League of America and 
others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his 
rarest gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and 
understanding to his students in a vivid inspiring 
way. His rich experience, seasoned judgment and 
rare teaching ability are all available to you through 
this unusual home study course . . . 


Richard Burton Cowse 


This complete, practical, up-to- 
date course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
one criticism of all your 
essons, including eight of your 
short stories. 


RESULTS COUNT 


“TI write to tell you that I have 
i scored again! My _short-short 
sold on its first trip! Have just 
m| received from Rural Progress a 
4 check for $40.00’—Roth Wells 
(Pen ae. 7 Sevegs 
writes: “Last wee receiv 
DR. BURTON my check for $115.00 for my 
story, ‘The Dance of Death’.” 


Try Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 


You may have an aptitude for writing that—prop- 

erly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 
“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”—“the best 
criticism my work has ever had”—“you hit on 
my weaknesses,’”” are typical comments from 
those who have taken this test. 

Send coupon now no obligation, no 
salesman will call. 
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RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
437-7 Essex Bldg., 
Send “‘How to Begin a Story,” Dr. Burton’s Analysis 


Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name 
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Grammarian’s Corner 
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PR ULL CB WALNEAL TUULUYOLOVODAD ALOT ETON 
One of the most irritating tricks of the would- 
be author is referred to in Fowler’s “Modern 
English Usage” as Elegant Variation. This is the 
complication of sentence design through a mis- 
taken idea that the same word should not be 
repeated. Avoidance of repetition is best secured 
by omission, by change, by shortening and simpli- 
fication of the structure; seldom by using a more 
complicated construction or word in order to avoid 
repeating a simple one. We recommend that 
writers read Fowler’s “nauseating” (his word) 
examples of this error. We give below two 
examples of sentences that might have been im- 
proved by omission of the repeated word, and 
which were only overloaded by the substitution 
of a more pompous one the second time. The 
third sentence shows the mess produced when the 
structure is suddenly altered halfway through, in 
the mistaken idea that repetition is always fatal. 


His speech summed up the thought of his day 
not only about religion but also anent politics. 

They saw the shape of the mountain and halfway 
up beheld light. 

The question was how to make this clear and 
as to creating the best impression. 


Question—In a recent book I find the words: 
“Two hours are a long time to wait.” Should not 
the verb be singular?—J. SAND. 

This is one of the most touchy arguments 
between grammarians and writers. The strict 
grammarian agrees with Fowler’s dictum (Mod- 
ern English, under Are, Is) that the verb should 
follow the number of the subject even when the 
complement is different in number. “The wages 
of sin is death” is archaic. But many good writers 
and some grammarians believe that a “singular 
idea calls for a singular verb.” (See the Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1936, “The State of the Lan- 
guage,” by Wilson Follett). Your Grammarian 
agrees with Mr. Follett and the writers of King 
James’ day, and would like to encourage writers 
to be bold, but thoughtful about meaning, concern- 
ing this matter. 


Question—Does one say “I write to you direct” 
or “directly”?—E. WELLS. 


Answer—“Direct” means “without intervening 
medium or course,” as does “directly”; but “di- 
rectly” has come to mean also “soon” or “in a 
straightforward way.” Therefore there are times 
when “direct” fills the bill more precisely, and 
probably your case is one good example of such 
a time. 


FOLEY 
(Continued from Page 139) 


endings and _boy-meets-girl-and-gets-job-in- 
bank was varied only by the trick ending. And 
we started it to provide a place where creative 
writers, writing as they want to write, without 
fear of taboos or restrictions, and as best they 
can write, may have their work published. 


* * . * 


DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from Page 120) 

in solving various technical problems gives evi- 
dence of becoming so popular that we will con- 
tinue it. Just to make it a little more interest- 
ing, we will give marks to the most superior 
pieces of work received; and each month we 
will publish the standing of the writers. At 
the end of a year, books for writers will be 
awarded to the five who have the highest stand- 
ing. This is more in the spirit of interest and 
fun, and not to be looked upon as a real con- 
test. Each month we will publish a chart show- 
ing the standing of the writers who are sub- 
mitting solutions to problems. If you do not 
wish your own name to be published, use a 
pen name. Writers will be given markings 
only when their work is considered above the 
average. Each noteworthy manuscript will be 
marked. The marks will represent points. A 
manuscript of highest quality will receive ten 
points, the next nine, then eight, and so on, 


down to three. No manuscript will be graded 
less than three points. It will be understood 


that manuscripts receiving no markings at all 
are considered below average. 

The problem for solution next month is just 
about as important as any problem can be to 
a writer: 

Submit one page of a manuscript which could 
be the opening page of a story. In this very 
first page, the problem of the story must be 
introduced to the reader. Let the reader know 
just what it is that your main character wishes 
to solve, secure, obtain, achieve, do, overcome, 
etc. Give your work a title. 

It is often the case that manuscripts are 
judged by their first page. Make yours at- 
tract editorial eyes and create the desire to read 
further. 
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The rules for submission are: 

Work out example on no more than one typewritten 
page, name and address in upper left-hand corner. 
The typing must be double spaced. At the top of the 
page must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s Column.” 
There must be no accompanying letter. The material 
must be in the office of THE WRITER not later 
than the twenty-fifth of the month. It may be possible 
that material arriving too late for the current month 
will be considered the following month. Nothing will 
be returned. 


It is hoped that this personal method of 
working with writers will be of definite help 
to all those who are trying to write to sell. 


* * * * 


ZUGSMITH 
(Continued from Page 110) 


ever because they remained scared but also re- 
mained loyal to their fellow-strikers. I thought 
this was drama. I knew it was what is going on 
in the world today. 

It seems to me that it is our obligation as 
citizens to keep ourselves aware of what is 
happening in our times, and our obligation as 
citizens who write to relate what we see. One 
author’s translation of the part of the world 
that he is able to perceive and evaluate may be 
a revelation to readers-who have had no oppor- 
tunity to know that section of society. Geo- 
graphically, the world has become contracted 
through inventions and improvements in com- 
munication and transportation. The China 
Clipper may take Park Avenue to the Orient, 
yet who but the novelist will transport Park 
Avenue to First Avenue? Over her short- 
wave radio, the Little Rock matron may hear 
voices in France; the voices of pauper labor 
in her own State of Arkansas will not be trans- 
mitted to her. These are services the novelist 
can perform and, in so doing, his creative art 
will not be violated, it will be integrated. Novel- 
ists are doing so, already. They will continue 
to do so. The trend in novel-writing is not 
going to swing back to the twenties, because 
society is going forward. What will happen 
now is that the new young generation of writers 
will fulfill the need for better writing about 
the society in which they live. 


wh AN ye, 
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MARTHA FOLEY 


HE editors of Story would 
T like to send their most 

cordial greetings to THE 
WRITER upon its fiftieth anni- 
versary. THE WRITER is to 
be congratulated upon the high 
standard it has set as a magazine 
for literary workers. Its articles 
on writing by writers and editors 
are both an aid to the new writer 
and a stimulant to the more ma- 
ture author, THE WRITER 
also is to be congratulated upon 
the policy it has undertaken in 
keeping its advertising columns 
free from the racketeering type 
of literary agent and publisher 
which infests so many of the 
other so-called ‘writer’s’ maga- 
zines.” MARTHA FOLEY, Co- 
Editor of Story. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


for New Subscribers 


5 Months for One Dollar. 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 


Clip your dollar to this blank and mail today. 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $1.00 for five months’ subscrip- 


tion to THE WRITER. 
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SHUUUERLUAENAAUESHAU NATAL : 


The Contributors’ Column > 
ST mall 

ROBERT LUCE after his retirement from 
THE WRITER soon became interested in 
politics and has served a long and distinguished 
career in the Massachusetts State Legislature 
and in the House of Representatives. He is 
the author of several books on government and 
a book entitled “Writing for the Press.” ED- 
WARD WEEKS has been associated with The 
Atlantic Monthly since 1924 and has been edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly Press since 1928. 
MARY ELLEN CHASE is a teacher of 
English at Smith College and author of 
the well known novels “Mary Peters” and 
“Silas Crockett” and several books for writers. 
Her latest book, “This England,” (a collection 
of reminiscences on her recent trip to that coun- 
try) is now enjoying wide popularity. ALICE 
McANULTY HORN is a member of the 
American Psychological Association and assist- 
ant supervisor of research in the Los Angeles 
city schools. HINDA TEAGUE HILL is a 
teacher of short story and feature article writ- 
ing in the adult education division of the Los 
Angeles schools. JOHN FARRAR was a re- 
porter for the New York Sunday IW orld, editor 
of The Bookman, and editorial director of 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Since 1925 he 
has been vice-president of Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc. QO. PATRICK is an _ English- 
man now living in America. He is the author 
of “Death Goes to School,” “Cottage Sinister,” 
“Murder at the Woman’s City Club,” “Grindle 
Nightmare,” and several other successful 
novels, stories, and novelettes in the mystery 
field. LEANE ZUGSMITH is a frequent 
contributor to Story and other magazines. 
Her novel “A Time to Remember”  pub- 
lished by Random House last fall is an out- 
standing piece of proletarian fiction. ROBERT 
HILLYER has been a teacher of English at 
Harvard and Trinity College. He is the author 
of “The Happy Episode,” “The Seventh Hill,” 
“The Gates of the Compass,” and several other 
books of poetry and also “Riverhead’’—a novel. 
In 1926 he wrote a series of articles on the 
technique of modern poetry for THE WRIT- 
ER, of which “The Music of Words” was the 
second. MARGARET AYER BARNES 


LL 





became a writer as a result of an automobile 
accident in France. In order to while away 
her enforced leisure she decided to try her hand 
at writing and wrote the Pulitzer Prize Novel 
“Years of Grace.” Since then she has written 
the successful novels: “Westward Passage,” 
“Within this Present,” and “Edna His Wife.” 
MARTHA FOLEY is co-editor of Story 
and a well known short story writer. 
* * * * 
HILLYER 
(Continued from Page 114) 

Random “internal” rhymes are also to be 
avoided. Thus we would not write this 
couplet : 

Then to the bed they lifted up the dead 
The laurel crown still clinging to his head. 
The word bed in the body of the line rings 
an extra bell, and destroys that nice order of 
repeated sound which is the sole justification 
for rhyme. 

In conclusion, I offer for your consideration 
a magnificent lyric by the former British Poet 
Laureate, Robert Bridges. Not how skilfully 
he manipulates the two-syllable, or “feminine” 
rhymes. Note the distribution of alliteration 
and assonance, the complete polish of the whole, 
and the fine dramatic effect of the last line. 


The evening darkens over 
After a day so bright 

The windcapt waves discover 
That wild will be the night. 
There’s sound of distant thunder. 


The latest sea-birds hover 
Along the cliff’s sheer height ; 
As in the memory wander 
Last flutterings of delight, 
White wings lost on the white. 


There’s not a ship in sight; 

And as the sun goes under 

Thick clouds conspire to cover 
The moon that should rise yonder. 
Thou art alone, fond lover. 


You have noticed, too, that most of the 
feminine rhymes are imperfect? and that a 
single rhyme sound pervades all the mascu- 
line rhymes of the poem? That the diction 
is absolutely simple and pictorial? Then | 
am making myself understood. 

(Reprinted from THE WRITER, April, 1926) 





